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PREFACE. 



We may regard the Universe in the light of a vast 
physical machine, and our knowledge of it may be 
conveniently divided into two branches. 

The one of these embraces what we know regarding 
the structure of the machine itself, and the other what 
we know regarding its method of working. 

It has appeared to the author that, in a treatise like 
this, these two branches of knowledge ought as much 
as possible to be studied together, and he has therefore 
endeavoured to adopt this course in the following pages. 
He has regarded a universe composed of atoms with 
some sort of medium between them as the machine, 
and the laws of energy as the laws of working of this 
machine. 



VI PREFACE. 

The first chapter embraces what we know regarding 
atoms, and gives also a definition of Energy. The various 
forces and energies of nature are thereafter enumerated, 
and the law of Conservation is stated. Then follow the 
various transmutations of Energy, according to a list, for 
which the author is indebted to Prof Tait. The fifth 
chapter gives a short historical sketch of the subject, 
ending with the law of Dissipation ; while the sixth and 
last chapter gives some account of the position of living 
beings in this universe of Energy. 

m 

The Owens College, Manchester^ 
August, 1873. 
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THE C0N8EEVATI0N OF EMRGT. 



WBAT IS ENESOFf 
Ovur IgTurraTUX of Indtviduals. 

1. Vert often we know little or nothing of individuals, 
while we yet possess a definite knowledge of the laws 
which regulate communities. 

The Registrar-General, for example, will tell ua that 
the death-rate in London varies with the temperature in 
, such a manner that a very low temperature is invariably 
accompanied by a very high death-rate. But if we ask 
him to select some one individual, and explain to ua in 
what manner his death was caused by the low tempera- 
ture, he will, most probably, be unable to do so. 

Again, we may be quite sure that after a bad harvest 
there wiU be a large importation of wheat into tlie 
country, while, at the same time, we are quite ignorant 
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2 THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 

of the individual joumeya of the varujus pai'ticles of flour 
that go to make up a loaf of bread. 

Or yet again, we know that there is a constant carriage 
of air from the poles to the eq^uator, as shown by the 
trade windsj amd yet no man is able to individualize 
a particle of this air, and describe its various motions. 

2. Nor ia our knowledge of individuals greater in the 
domains of physical science. We know nothing, or next 
to nothing, of the ultimate structure and properties of 
^mattePj whether organic or inorganic 

No doubt there are certain cases where a large number 
of particles are linked together, so as to act as one 
individual, and then we can predict its action — aa, for 
instance, in tlie solar system, where the physical aatro- 
nomer is able to foretell with gi-cat exactness the posi- 
tions of the various planets, or of the moon. And so, in 
human affairs, we find a large number of individuals 
acting together as one nation, and the sagacious states- 
man taking very much the place of the sagacious 
astronomer, with regard to the action and reaction of 
I" various nations upon one another. 

But if we ask the astronomer or the statesman to 
select an individual particle and an individual human 
being, and predict the motions of ea<;h, we shall find that 
both will be completely at fault 

3. Nor have we far to look for the cause of their igno- 
rance. A continuous and restless, nay, a very complicated, 
'''activity is the order of nature throughout all her indi- 
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WHAT IS energy! 

viilualsj whether theae be living beings or inanimate 
particles of matter. Existence is, in truth, one continued - 
-- fight, and a great battle is always and everj'where ra^ng, 
although the field in which it is fought is often com- 
pletely shrouded from our view. 

4. Nevertheless, although we cannot trace the motions 
of individuals, we may sometimes tell the result of the 

,- fight, and even predict how the day will go, as well as 
specify the causes that contribute to bring about the 
issue. 

With great freedom of action and much complication 
of motion in the individual, tiiere are yet comparatively 
simple laws regulating the joint result attainable by the 
eomraunity. 

But, before proceeding to these, it may not be out 
of place to take a very brief survey of t!ie organic and 
inorganic worlds, in order that our readers, as well as 
ourselves, may realize oiu- common ignorance of the 
ultimate structure and properties of matter. 

5. Let us begin by referring to the causes which bring 
about disease. It is only very recently that we have be- 
gun to suspect a large number of our diseases to be caused 

^ by organic genua Now, assuming that we are right in 
tiiis, it must nevertheless be confessed that our ignorance 

_ about these germs is most complete. It is perhaps 
doubtful whether we ever saw one of these organisms,* 

■ It is <uud that tbere are une or two instanoeB where the miaroioope 
bOE eD)arge(l them into riaibilit;. 
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i THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. 

while it is certain that we are in profound ignorance of 
their properties and habits. 

We are told hy aome writers * that the very air we 
1^ breathe is absolutely teeming with germs, and tliat we 
are surrounded on all sides by an innumerable array of 
minute organic btinga. It has also been conjectured 
that they arc at incessant warfare among themselves, and 
that we form the spoil of the stronger party. Be this as 
it may, we are at any rate intimately bound up with, 
and, so to speak, at the mercy of, a world of creatures, 
of which we know as little as of the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars. 

6. Yet, even here, with profound ignorance of the 
individual, we are not altogether unacquainted with some 
of the habits of these powerful predatory communities. 
Thus wc know that cholera is eminently a low level 
^disease, and that during ita ravages we ought to pay 
particular attention to the water we drink. This is a 
general law of cholera, which is of the more importance 
to us because we cannot study the habits of the in- 
dividual organisms that cause the disease. 

Could we but see these, and experiment upon them, we 
should soon acquire a much more extensive knowledge of 
Vtheir habits, and perhaps find out the means of extirpat- 
ing the disease, and of preventing its recurrence. 

Again, we know (thanks to Jenner) that vaccination 

will prevent the ravages of small-pox, but in this in- 

* See Dr. Angna Smith on Air and Rain. 
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stance we are no better off than a band of captives who 
have found out in what niimner to mutilate themselves, 
ao as to render them uninteresting to their victorious foe, 

7- But if our knowledge of the nature and habits of 
organized molecules be so small, our knowledge of the 
ultimate molecules of inorganic matter is, if possible, still 
smaller. It ia only very recently that the leading men 
of science have come to consider their very existence as a 
settled point. 

In order to realize what ia meajit by an inorganic 
molecule, let us take some sand and grind it into smaller 
and smaller particles, and these again into still smaller. 
In point of fact we shall never reach the superlative 
degree of amallnesa by this operation — yet in our imagi- 
nation we may suppose the sub-diviaion to be carried on 
continuously, always making the particles smaller and 
smaller. In this case we should, at last, come to an 
ultimate molecule of sand or oxide of silicon, or, in other 
words, we should arrive at the smallest entity retaining 
all the properties of sand, so that w^ere it possible to 
divide the molecule further the only i-esidt would be to 
separate it into its chemical constituents, consisting of 
silicon on the one side and oxygen on the other. 

We have, in truth, much reason to believe that sand, 
or any other substance, ia incapable of infinite sub- 
division, and that all we can do in gi-indiog down a 
solid lump of anything is to reduce it into lumps similar 
to the original, but only less in size, each of these small 
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lumps containing probably a great number of individual 
moleculea. 

8, Now, a drop of water no less than a grain of sand is 
bailt up of a very great number of molecules, attached to 
one another by the force of cohesion— a force which is 
much stronger in the aand than in the water, but which 
nevertheless exists in both. And, moreover. Sir William 
Thomson, the distinguished physicist, has recently ar- 
rived at the following conclusion with regard to the size 
of the molecules of water. He imagines a single drop of 
water to be magnified until it becomes as large as the 
earth, having a diameter of 8000 mUes, and all the mole- 
cules to be magnified in the same proportion ; and he 
then concludes that a single molecule will appear, under 
these circumstances, as somewhat larger than a shot, and 
somewhat smaller than a cricket bail 

9. Whatever be the value of this conclusion, it enables 
ua to realize the exceedingly small size of the individual 
molecules of matter, and renders it quite certain that wo 
shall never, by means of the moat powerful microscope, 
succeed in making visible these ultimate molecules. For 
our knowledge of the sizes, shapes, and properties of such 
bodies we must always, therefore, be indebted to indirect 
evidence of a very complicated nature. 

It thus appears that we know little or nothing about 

the shape or size of molecules, or about the forces which 

' actuate them ; and, moreover, the very largest masses of 

the universe share with the very smallest this property 



of being beyond the direct acmtiny' of the human aonaea 
— the one set because they are so far away, and the other 
because they are so small. 

10. Again, these molecutea are not at rest, but, on the 
contrary, they display an intense and ceaseless energy in 
their motions. There ia, indeed, an uninterrupted warfare 
going on — a constant clashing together of these minute 
bodies, which are continually maimed, and yet always 
recover themselves, until, perhaps, some blow is struck 
sufficiently powerful to dissever the two or more simple 
atoms that go to form a compound molecule. A new 
state of thinga thenceforward is the result. 

But a simple elementary atom ia truly an immortal 
being, and enjoys the privilege of remaining unaltered 
and essentially unaffected amid the most powerful blows 
that can be dealt against it — it is probably in a state of 
eeaaeleaa activity and change of form, but it is neverthe- 
less always the same. 

11. Now, a little reflection will convince ua that we 
have in this ceaseless activity another barrier to an in- 
timate acquaintance with molecules and atoms, for even 
if we could see them, they would not remain at rest 
sufficiently long to enable us to scrutinize them. 

No doubt there are devices by means of which we can 
render visible, for instance, the pattern of a quickly 
revolving coloured disc, for we may illuminate it by a 
flaah of electricity, and the disc may be supposed to be 
stationary during the extremely short time of the flash. 
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But we eannot say the aame about molecules and atoms, 
for, could we see an atom, and could we illuminate it by a. 
Aash of electricity, the atom would moat probably have 
vibrated many times during the exceedingly smaU time 
of the flash. In fine, thu limits placed upon our senses, 
with respect to space and time, equally preclude the 
possibility of our ever becoming directly acquainted with 
these exceedingly minute bodies, which are nevertheless 
the raw materials of which the whole universe is buUt. 

Action and Reaction, Equal and Opposite. 

12. But while an impenetrable veil is drawn over the 
individual in this warfare of clashing atoms, yet we 
are not left in profound ignorance of the laws which 
determine the ultimate result of all these motions, taken 
together as a whole. 

In a Vessel of Goldfish. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that we have a glass globe 
containing numoroua goldfish standing on the table, and 
delicately poised on wheels, so that the slightest push, the 
one way or the other, would make it move. These gold- 
fish are in active and iiTegular motion, and he would he 
a very bold man who should venture to predict the move- 
ments of an individual fish. But of one thing we may 
be quite certain : we may rest assured that, notwith- 
standing all the ii'regular motions of its living inhabitants. 
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the globe containing the goldfish will remain at ruat 
upon ita wheels. 

Even if the table were a lake of ice, and the wheels 
were estremeiy dehcate, we should find that the globe 
would remain at rest. Indeed, we should be exceedingly 
surprised if we found the globe going away of its own 
accord from the one aide of the table to the other, or from 
the one side of a sheet of ice to the other, in consequence 
of the internal motiona of its inhabitants. Whatever be 
the motions of these individual units, yet we feel aiu^ 
that the globe cannot move itself as a whole. In such a 
system, therefore, and, indeed, in every system left to 
itself, there may be strong internal forces acting between 
the various parts, but these actioTis and reactioite are 
equal and opposite, so that while the small parts, whether 
visible or invisible, are in violent commotion among them- 
selves, yet the system as a whole will remain at rest. 

In a Rifle. 

13. Now, it is quite a legitimate step to pass from this 
instance of the goldfish to that of a rifie that has just 
been fired. In the former case we imagined the globe, 
together with its fishes, to form one system ; and in the 
latter we must look upon the rifle, with its powder and 
ball, za forming one system also. 

Let us suppose that the explosion takes place thraugh 
the application of a spark. Although this spark is an 
external agent, yet if we reflect a Uttle we shall see that 
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its only office in this case is to summon up the iutemal 
forces already existing in the loaded rifle, and biing them 
into vigorous action, and that in virtue of these internal 
forces the explosion takes place. 

The most prominent result of this explosion is the out- 
rush of the rifle ball vrith a velocity that may, perhaps, 
carry it for the best part of a mile before it comes to 
rest ; and here it would seem to us, at first sight, that the 
law of equal action and reaction is certainly broken, for 
these internal forces present in the rifle have at least pro- 
pelled part of the system, namely, the rifle ball, with a 
most enormous velocity in one direction. 

14. But a little further reflection wiU bring to light 
another phenomenon besides the out-rush of the ball. 
It is well known to all sportsmen that when a fowling- 
piece is discharged, there is a kick or recoil of the piece 
itself against the shoulder of the sportsman, which ho 
would rather get rid of, but which we most gladly wel- 
come as the solution of our difficulty. In plain terms 
while the ball is projected forwards, the rifle stock (if 
fi-ee to move) is at the same moment projected backwards. 
To fix our ideas, let ua suppose that the rifle stock weighs 
100 ounces, and the ball one ounce, and that the ball is 
projected forwards with the velocity of 1000 feet per 
second; then it is asserted, by the law of action and re- 
action, that the rifie stock is at the same timQ projected 
backwards with the velocity of 10 feet per second, so 
_ that the mass of the stock, multiplied by its velocity of 
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recoil, shall preciaely equal the mass of the ball, multiplied 
by its velocity of projectioiL The one product forms a 
measure of the action in the one direction, and the other 
of the reaction in the opposite direction, and thus we 
see that in the case of a rifle, as well as in that of the 
globe of foh, action and reaction are equal and opposite. 

In a Falling Skme. 

15. We may even extend the law to cases in which we 
do not perceive the recoil or reaction at all. Thus, if I 
drop a stone from the top of a precipice to the earth, tlie 
motion seems all to be in one direction, while at the 
same time it ia in troth the result of a mutual attraction 
between the earth and the stone. Does not the earth 
move also ? We cannot see it move, but we are entitled 
to assert that it does in reality move upwards to meet 
the stone, although quite to an imperceptible extent, 
and that the law of action and reaction holds here as 
truly as in a rifle, the only diS'erence being that in 
the one case the two objects are rushing tt^ther, w^hile 
in the other they are rushing apart. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the mass of the earth is very great compared 
with that of the stone, it follows that its velocity must be 
extremely small, in order that the mass of the earth, 
multiplied into its velocity upwards, shall equal the mass 
of the stone, multiplied into its velocity downwards. 

16. We have thus, in spite of our ignorance of the 
ultimate atoms and molecules of matter, arrived at a 
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general law whict regulates the action of internal forces. 
We see that these forces are always mutually exerted, and 
that if A attracts or repela B, B in its turn attracts or 
repels A. "We have here, in fact, a very good inatance of 
that kind of generalization, which we may arrive at, even 
in spite of our ignorance of individuals. 

But having now arrived at this law of action and 
reaction, do we know all that it is desii'able to know ? 
have we got a complete understanding of what takes 
pia£e in all such cases^for instance, in that of the rifle 
which is just discharged ? Let us consider this point a 
little further. 

The Rifle furtlier cotmdereA. 
17- We define quantity of motion to mean the product 
of the mass by the velocity ; and since the velocity of 
recoil of the rifle stock, multiplied by the mass of the 
stock, is equal to the velocity of projection of the rifle 
ball, multiplied by the mass of the ball, we conceive 
ourselves entitled to say that the quantity of motion, or 
momentum, generated is equal in both directions, so that 
the law of action and reaction holds here also. Never- 
theless, it cannot but occur to us that, in aome sense, the 
motion of the rifle ball is a very dificrent thing from that 
of the stock, for it is one thing to allow the stock to 
recoil against your shoulder and discharge the ball into 
the air, and a very diflbrejit thing to discharge the ball 
against your shoulder and allow the stock to fly into the 
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air. And if any man should assert the absolute equality 
between the blow of the rifle stock and that of the rifle 
ball, you might request him to put his a,saertion to this 
practical test, with the absolute certainty that he would 
decline. Equality between the two ! — Impossible ! Why, 
if tluB were the case, a company of soldiers engaged in 
war would Bufler much mure than the enemy against 
whom they fired, for the soldiers would certainly feel 
each recoil, while the enemy would suffer from only a 
small proportion of the bullets. 

The Mifie Ball posaesaes Energy. 

18, Now, what is the meaning of this great difference 
between the two ? "We have a vivid perception of a 
mighty difference, and it only remains for us to clothe 
our naked impressions in a properly fitting scientific 
garb. 

The something which the rifle ball possesses in contra- 
distinction to the rifle stock is clearly the power of 
overcoming resistance. It can penetrate through oak 
wood or through water, or (alas ! that it should be so 
often tried) through the human body, and this power 
of penetration is the distinguishing characteristic of a 
substance moving with very great velocity, 

19. Let us define by the term energy this power which 
the rifle ball possesses of overcoming obstacles or of doing 
work. Of course we use the word work without refer- 
ence to the moral character of the thing done, and con- 
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ceive ourselves entitltsd to sum up, with perfect propriety 
and innocence, the amount of work done in drilling a 
hole through a deal board or througli a man. 
■ 20. A body such as a rifle ballj moving with very great 
velocity, has, therefore, energy, and it requii-es very litUe 
consideration to perceive that this energy will be 'pro- 
portional to its weight or mass, for a ball of two ounces 
moving with the velocity of 1000 feet per second will be 
the same as two balls of one ounce moving with this 
velocity, but the energy of two similarly moving ounce 
balls win manifestly be double that of one. so that the 
energy is proportional to the weight, if we imagine that, 
meanwhile, the velocity remains the same. 

21. But, on the other hand, the energy is not simply 
proportional to the velocity, for, if it were, the energy of 
the rifle stock and of the rifle baU would be the same, 
inasmuch as the rifle stock would gain as much by its 
superior maas aa it would lose by ita inferior velocity. 
Therefore, the energy of a moving body increases with the 
velocity more quickly than a simple proportion, so that 
if the velocity be doubled, the energy is more than 
doubled. Now, in what manner does the energy increase 
with the velocity ? That is the question we have now to 
answer, and in doing so we must appeal to the familiar 
facts of everyday observation and experience. 

22. In the first place, it is weU known to artiJlerymen, 
that if a ball have a double velocity, its penetrating 
power or energy is increased nearly fourfold, so that it 
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will pierce tlirough four, or nearly four, tiiuea as many 
deal boards aa the ball with only a single velocity — in 
other words, they will te)l us. in mathematical language, 
that the energy varies as ^be square of the velocity. 

Befimition of Work. 
23. And now, before proceeding fiirther, it will be 
necessary to tell our readers how to measure work in a 
stiictly scientific manner. We have defined energy to be 
the power of doing work ; and although every one has a 
general notion of what is meant by work, that notion 
may not be sutEciently precise for the purpose of this 
voluma How, then, are we to measure work ? For- 
tunately, we have not far to go for a practical means of 
doing this. Indeed, there is a force at hand which enables 
us to accomplish this measurement with the greatest pre- 
cision, and this force is gravity. Now, the first operation 
in any kind of numerical estimate is to fix upon our unit 
or standard. Thus we aay a rod is so many inches long, 
or a road so many miles long. Here an inch and a mile 
are chosen as our standards. In like manner, we speak of 
80 many seconds, or minutes, or hours, or days, or yeai-s, 
choosing that standard of time or duration which is most 
convenient for our purpose. So in like manner we must 
choose our unit of work, but in order to do so we must 
first of all choose our units of weight and of length, and 
for these we will take tlie kilogravv/ne and the Tnetre, 
these being the units of the metrical system. The kilo- 
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gramme eorresponds to about 1.5,'t32 '35 English grama, 
being rather more than two pounds avoirdupois, and the 
metre to about 39 ■ 371 English inches. 
"' Now, if we raise a kilogramme weight one metre in 
vertical height, we are conscious of putting forth an 
effort to do so, and of being resisted in the act by the 
force of gravity. In other words, we spend energy and 
do work in the process of raising this weight 

Let us agree to consider the energy spent, or the work 
done, in this operation as one unit of work, and let us call 
it the kilogrammetre. 

24. In the next place, it is very obvious that if we raise 
the kilogramme two metres in height, we do two units 
work — if three metres, three units, and so on. 

And again, it is equally obvious that if we raise a 
weight of two kilogrammes one metre high, we likewise 
do two units of work, while if we raise it two metres high, 
we do four units, and so on. 

From these examples we are entitled to derive the 
following rule : — Multiply the weight raised (i/n kilo- 
grwrnmes) by tlie vertical height (in metrea) through -which 
it is raised, and the residt will be the work done (in 
Idlogranvmetre^). 

Relation betvxen Velocity and Energy. 

25. Having thus laid a numerical foimdation for our 
superstructure, let us next proceed to investigate the rela- 
tion between velocity and enei^. But firat let us say 
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few words about velocity. This is one of the few cases in 
which everyday experience will aid, rather than hinder, 
ua in our scientific conception. Indeed; we have con- 
stantly before ua the example of bodies moving witH 
variable velocities. 

Thus a railway train ia approaching a station and is 
just beginning to slacken its pace. When we begin to 
observe, it is moving at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. A minute afterwards it is moving at the rate 
of twenty miles only, and a minute after that it is at 
rest. For no two consecutive moments has this train 
continued to move at the same rate, and yet we may 
say, with perfect propriety, that at such a moment 
the train was moving, say, at the rate of thirty miles 
aa hour. We mean, of course, that had it continued to 
move for an hour with the speed which it had when 
we made the observation, it would have gone over 
thirty miles. We know that, as a matter of fact, it did 
not move for two aeccnds at that rate, but this is of no 
consequence, and hardly at all interferes with our mental 
grasp of the problem, so accustomed are we all to cases 
of variable velocity, 

26. Let us now imagine a kilogramme weight to be 
shot vertically upwards, with a certain initial velocity — 
let us say, with the velocity of 9 ■ 8 metres in one second. 
Gravity will, of courge, act against the weight, and 
continually diminish its upwaid speed, just as in the 
railway train the break was constantly reducing the 
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velocity. But yet it is very eaay to see what is meant 
by an initial velcwity of 9 ' 8 metres per second ; it means 
tliat if gravity did not interfere, and if the air did not 
resist, and, in fine, if no external influence of any kind 
were allowed to act upon the ascending mass, it would be 
found to move over 9 * 8 metres in one second. 

Now, it is well known to those who have studied the 
laws of motion, that a body, shot upwards with the 
velocity of 9 ■ 8 metres in one second, will be brought 
to rest when it has risen 4 " 9 metres in height. If, there- 
fore, it be a kilogramme, its upward velocity will have 
enabled it to raise itself 4 * 9 metres in height against the 
force of gravity, or, lu other words, it will have done 4 * 9 
units of work ; and we may imagine it, when at the top of 
its ascent, and just about to turn, caught in the hand and 
I lodged on the top of a house, instead of being allowed to 
fell again to the ground. We are, therefore, entitled to 
say that a kilogramme, shot upwards with the velocity 
of 9 ■ 8 metres per second, has energy equal to 4 ■ 9, inas- 
much as it can raise itself 4 ■ 9 metres in height. 

27. Let us next suppose that the velocity with which 
the kilogramme is shot upwards is that of 19 'G metres 
per second. It is known to all who have studied dy- 
namics that the kilogramme will now mount not only 
twice, but four times as high as it did in the last in- 
stance — in other words, it will now mount 19 ■ 6 metres 
in height. 

Evidently, then, in accordance with our principles of 
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Etsurement, the kilogramme has now four times as 
mnch enei^ as it had in the last instance, because it 
can raise itself four times as high, and therefore do four 
times as much work, and thus we see that the energy is 
increased four times by doubling the velocity. 

Had the initial velocity been three times that of the 
first instance, or 29 " 4 metres per second, it might hi like 
manner be shown that the height attained would have 
been 4-t-l metres, so that by tripling the velocity the 
energy is increased nine times. 

28. We thus see that whether we measure the enei^ 
of a moving body by the thiekneaa of the planks through 
which it can pierce its way, or by the height to which it 
can raise itself against gravity, the result arrived at is 
the same. We fitid the eriergy to he 'proportional to 
the square of ike velocity, and we may formularisie 
oiu- conclusion as follows : — 

Let V — the initial velocity expressed in metres per 

second, then the energy in kilogrammetrea = — . Of 

course, if the body shot upwards weighs two kilogrammes, 
then everything is doubled, if three kilogrammes, tripled, 
and 60 on ; so that finally, if we denote by m the mass of 
the body in kilogrammes, we shall have the energy in kilo- 
grammetrea = : -- -. To test the truth of this formula, 

we have only to apply it to the cases described in Arts. 
26 and 27. 
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29. We may further illiutrate it by one or two 
examples. For instance, let it be required to find the 
energy contained in a mass of five kilogrammes, shot ui>- 
warda with the velocity of 20 metres per second. 

Here we have to = 5 and v = 20, hence — 



_ 5 (20)' 
^ 19-6 ' 
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Again, let it be required to find the height to which the 
mass of the last question will ascend before it stops. We 
know that its energy ia 102 ■ 04, and that its mass is 5. 
Dividing 102 ■ 04 by 5, we obtain 20 ■ 408 as the height 
to which this mass of five kilograraniea must ascend in 

t order to do work equal to 102 ■ 0-t kilogi'ammetres. 
30. In what we have said we have taken no account 
either of the resistance or of the buoyancy of the atmo- 
sphere ; in fact, w^e have supposed the experiments to bo 
made in vacuo, or, if not in vacuo, made by means of a 
heavy mass, like lead, which will be very little influenced 
either by the resistance or buoyancy of the air. 
We must not, however, forget that if a sheet of paper, 
or a feather, be shot upwards with the velocities men- 
tioned in our text, they will certainly not rise in the air 
to nearly the height recorded, but will be much sooner 
brought to a atop by the very great resistance which they 
encounter from the air, on account of their gi'eat surface, 
combined with their small mass. 
On the other hand, if the substance we make use of be 
a large light bag tilled with hydrogen, it will find its way 




9 without any effort on our part, and we ahall cer- 
tainly be doing no work by carrying it one or more 
metres in height — it ivill, in reahty, help to pull ua up, 
instead of requiring help from us to cause it to ascend. 
In fine, what we have said is meant to refer to tho force of 
gravity alone, without taking into account a resisting 
medium such as the atmosphere, the existence of which 
need not be considered in our present calculations. 

31. It should likewise be remembered, that while the 
energy of a moving body depends upon its velocity, it is 
independent of the direction in which the body is 
moving. We have supposed the body to be shot up- 
wards with a given velocity, but it might be shot hori- 
zontally with the same velocity, when it would have 
precisely the same energy as before. A cannon ball, if 
fired vertically upwards, may either be made to spend 

■ its energy in raising itself, or in piercing through a 
series of deal boarda. Now, if the same ball be fired 
horizontally with the same velocity it will pierce through 
the same number of deal boards. 

In fine, direction of motion is of no consequence, and 
the only reason why we have chosen vertical motion is 
that, in this case, there is always the force of gravity 
steadily and constantly opposing the motion of the body, 
and enabling tis to obtain an accurate measure of the 
work which it does by piercing its way upwards against 
this force. 

32. But gravity is not the only force, and we might 
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measure the energy of a moving body by the extent to 
wliich it would bend a powerful spring or resist the at- 
traction of a powerful magnet, or, in fine, we might maice 
use of the force which beat suits our purpose. If this 
force be a constant one, we must measure the enei^ of 
the moving body by the space wliich it is able to traverse 
against the action of the force — just as, in the case of 
gravity, we measured the energy of the body by the space 
through which it was able to raise itself against its own 
weight. 

33. We must, of course, bear in mind that if this force 
be more powerful tb^n gravity, a body moved a ahrai 
distance against it will represent the expenditure of as 
much energy aa if it were moved a greater distance 
against gravity. In fine, we must taie account both 
of the strength of the force and of the distance moved 
over by the body against it before we can estimate in an 
accurate mattei' the work which has been done. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MECHANICAL ENERGY AND ITS CHANGE INTO HEAT. 
Energy of Position. A Stone high up. 

34. In the last chapter it waa shown what is meant 
by energy, and how it depends upon the velocity of 
a moving body ; and now let ua state that this 
same energy or power of doing work may neverthe- 
leaa be possessed by a body absolutely at rest. It 
will be remembered (Art. 26) that in one esse where 
a kilogramme was shot vertically upwards, we supposed 
it to be caught at the summit of its flight and lodged on 
the top of a house. Here, then, it rests without motion, 
but yet not without the power of doing work, and hence 
not without energy. For we know very well that if we 
let it fall it will strike the ground with as much velocity, 
and, therefore, with as much energy, aa it had when it 
■was originally projected upwards. Or we may, if we 
choose, make use of its energy to assist us in driving in a 
pDe, or utilize it in a multitude of ways. 

In its lofty position it is, therefore, not without enei^, 
but this is of a quiet nature, and not due in the least to 
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motion. To what, then, is it due ? We reply — to the 
position which the kiJogTanmie occupins at the top of the 
house. For just as a body in motion is a very different 
thing (as regards energy) from a body at rest, so is a body 
at the top of a house a very diiferent thing from a body 
at the bottom. 

To illustrate this, we may suppose that two men of 
equal activity and strength are fighting together, each 
having bis pile of atones with which he is about to be- 
labour his adversary. One man, however, has secured for 
himself and bis pile an elevated position on the top of a 
house, while his enemy has to remain content with a 
position at the bottom. Now, under these circumstances, 
you can at once tell which of the two will gain the day 
— evidently the man on the top of the house, and yet not 
on account of his own superior energy, but rather on 
account of the energy which he derives from the elevated 
position of his pile of atones. We thus see that there 
is a kind of energy derived from position, as well as a 
kind derived from velocity, and we shall, in future, call 
the former energy of position, and the latter energy of 
motion. 

A Head of Water. 

35. In order to vary our Ulusfcration, let us suppose 
there are two mills, one with a large pond of water near 
it and at a high level, while the other has also a pond, 
hut at a lower level than itself. We need hardly ask 
■which of the two is likely to work— clearly the one 
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with the pond at a low level can derive from it no advan- 
tage whatever, while the other may use the high level 
pond, or head of water, as this is sometimes called, to 
drive its wheel, and do its work. There is, tlius, a great 
deal of work to be got out of water high up — real auh- 
stantial work, such as grinding com or thrashing it, or 
turning wood or sawing it. On the other hand, there ia no 
work at all to be got from a pond of water that is low 



A Cross-bow beni, A Watch wound up. 

36. In both of the illustrations now given, we have 
used the force of gravity as that force agaiost which we 
are to do work, and in virtue of which a stone high up, 
or a head of water, is in a position of advantage, and has 
the power of doing work as it falls to a lower level. But 
there are other forces besides gravity, and, with respect to 
these, bodies may be in a position of advantage and be 
able to do work just as truly as the stone, or the head of 
water, in the case before mentioned. 

Let us take, for instance, the force of elasticity, and 
consider what happens in a cross-bow. When this is 
bent, the holt is evidently in a position of advantage 
with regard to the elastic force of the bow ; and when 
it ia discharged, tiiis energy of position of the bolt is 
converted into energy of motion, just as, when a stone on 
the top of a house is allowed to fall, iti energy of posi- 
tion is converted into tliat of actual motion. 
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In like manner a watch wound up is in a position oi" 
advantage with respect to the elaatie force of the main- 
apring, and as the wheels of the watch move this is 
gradually converted into energy of motion. 

Advantage of Position. 

37. It is, in fact, the fate of all kinds of energy of 
position to be ultimately converted into enei^ of motion. 

The former may be compared to money in a bank, or 
capital, the latter to money which we are in the act of 
spending ; and just as, when we have money in a bank, we 
can draw it out whenever we want it, so, in the case of 
energy of position, we can make use of it whenever we 
please. To see this more clearly, let us compare together 
a watermiU driven by a bead of water, and a win3mill 
driven by the wind. In the one case we may turn on 
the water whenever it is most convenient for us, but in 
the other we must wait until the wind happens to blow. 
The former has aU the independence of a rich man ; the 
latter, aU the obsequiousness of a poor one. If we pursue 
the analogy a step further, we shall see that the great 
capitalist, or the man who has acquired a lofty position, 
is respected because he has the disposal of a great 
quantity of enei^ ; and that whether be be a nobleman 
or a sovereign, or a general in command, he is powerful 
only from having something which enables him to make • 
use of the services of others. When the man of wealth 
pays a labouiing man to work for him, he is in truth 
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converting so much of hia energy of position into actual 
energy, just as a miller lets out a portion of hia head of 
water in order to do some work by its means. 

Transmutations of Visible Energy. — A Kilogramme 
8hot upwards. 

38. We have thus endeavoured to show that there Is 
an energy of repose as well as a living energy, an energy 
of position as well as of motion ; and now let ns trace 
the changes which take place in the energy of a weight, 
shot vertically upwards, as it continues to rise. It starts 
with a certain amount of energy of motion, but as it 
ascends, this is by degrees changed into that of position, 
until, when it gets to the top of its flight, its enei^ ia 
entirely due to position. 

To take an example, let us suppose that a kilogramme 
is projected vertically upwards with the velocity of 19 ■ 6 
metres in one second. According to the formula of Art 
28, it contains 19 ' 6 tmits of energy due to its actual 
velocity. 

If we examine it at the end of one second, we shall 
find that it has risen 14 ' 7 metres in height, and has now 
the velocity of 9 " 8. This velocity we know (Art. 26) 
denotes an amount of actual energy equal to 4 * 9, while 
the height reached corresponds to an energy of position 
equal to 14 ■ 7. The kilogramme has, therefore, at this 
moment a total energy of 19 ■ 6, of which 14 ■ 7 units are 
due to position, and 4 ■ 9 to actual motion. 
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If we next examine it at the end of another second, we 
shall find that it has juat been brought to rest, ao that its 
energy of motion is nil ; nevertLeJeaa, it has succeeded in 
raising itself 1 9 ■ 6 metres in height, so that its energy of 
position ia 19 '6. 

There ia, therefore, no disappearance of energy during 
the rise of the kilogramme, but merely a gradual change 
from one kind to another. It starts with actual energy, 
and this ia gradually changed into that of position ; but 
if, at any atage of ita ascent, we add together the actual 
energy of the kilogramme, and that due to ita position, 
we shall find that their sum always remains the same. 

39. Precisely the reverse takes place when the kilo- 
gramme begins its descent. It starts on ita downward 
journey with no enei^ of motion whatever, hut with a 
certain amount of energy of position ; as it falls, its 
energy of position becomea less, and its actual enprgy 
greater, the sum of the two remaining constant through- 
out, until, when it is about to strike the ground, its 
energy of position has been entirely changed into that 
of actual motion, and it now approaches the ground 
with the velocity, and, therefore, with the energy, which 
it had when it was originally projected upwards. 

The Inclined Plane. 

40. We have thus traced the transmutations, as regards 
energy, of a kilogramme shot vertically upwards, and 
allowed to fall again to the earth, and wc may now 
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vary our hypothesis hy making the kilogramme rise 
vertically, but descend by means of a smooth inclined 
plane without friction — imagine, in fact, the kilogramme 
to he shaped like a ball or roller, and the plane to be 
perfectly smooth. Now, it is well known to all students 
of dynamics, that in such a case the velocity which the 
kilogramme has when it has reached the bottom of the 
plane will be equal to that which it would have had if 
it had been dropped down vertically through the same 
height, and thus, by introducing a smooth inclined plane 
o.' this kind, you neither gain nor lose anything as regards 



In the first place, you do not gain, for think what 
would happen if the kilogi'amme, when it reached the 
bottom of the incliued plane, should have a greater 
velocity than you gave it originally, when you sliot it up. 
It would evidently be a profitable thing to shoot up the 
kilogramme vertically, and bring it down by means of 
the plane, for you would get back more energy than you 
originally spent upon it, and in every sense you would 
be a gainer. You might, in fact, by means of appropriate 
apparatus, convert the arrangement into a perpetual 
motion machine, and go on accumulating energy without 
limit — but this is not possible. 

On the other hand, the inclined plane, unless it be 
rough and angular, will not rob you of any of the energy 
of the kilogramme, but will restore to you the fuU amount, 
when once the bottom has been reached. Nor does it 
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matter what be the length or shape of the plane, or 
whether it be straight, or curved, or spiral, for in all 
cases, if it only be smooth ami of the same vertical 
height, you will get the same amount of energy by causing 
the kilogramme to fall from the top to the bottom. 

41, But while the energy remains the same, the time 
of descent will vary according to the length and shape of 
the plane, for evidently the kilogramme will take a longer 
time to descend a very sloping plane than a very steep 
one. In fact, the sloping plane will take longer to gene- 
rate the requisite velocity than the steep one, but both 

will have produced the same result as regards 
^ energy, when once the kilogramme has arrived 

at the bottom 



FundionB of a Machine. 

42. Our readers are now beginning to per- 
ceive that energy cannot be created, and that 
by no means can we coax or cozen Dame 
Nature into giving us back more than we are 
entitled to get To impress this fundamental 
principle still more strongly upon our minds, 
let us consider in detail one or two mechan- 
ical contrivances, and see what they amount 
to as regards energy. 

Let UB begin with the second system of 
pulleys. Here we have a power p attached 
to the one end of a thread, which passes 
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over all the pulleys, and is ultimately attached, by its 
other extremityj to a hook in the upper or fixed block. 
The weiglit w is, on the other hand, attached to the 
lower or moveable block, and rises with it. Let us 
suppose that the pulleys are without weight and the 
cords without friction, and that w ia supported by six 
cords, as in the figure. Now, when there ia equilibrium 
in this machine, it is well known that w will be equal 
to six times P ; that is to say, a power of one kilogramme 
will, in such a machine, balance or support a weight of 
six kilogrammes. If p be iiicreaaed a single grain more, 
it will overbalance w, and p will descend, while w will 
begin to rise. In such a ease, after p has descended, say 
six metres, its weight being, say, one kilogramme, it has 
lost a quantity of energy of position equal to six units, 
since it is at a lower level by six metres than it was before. 
We have, in fact, expended upon our macliine six units 
of energy. Now, what return have we received for this 
expenditure ? Our return is clearly the rise of W, and 
mechanicians will tell us that in this case w will have 
risen one metre. 

But the weight of w ia six kilogrammes, and this 
having been raised one metre represents an energy of 
position equal to six. We have thus spent upon our 
machine, in the fall of P, an amount of energy equal to 
six units, and obtained in the lise of w an equivalent 
amount equal to six imits also. Wo have, in truth, 
neither gained nor lost energy, but simply changed it 
into a form more convenient for our use. 
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43. To impress this truth fitill more strongly, let us 
take quite a different machine, such as the hydrostatic 
press. Its mode of action will be 
perceived from Fig. 2. Here we 
Lave two cylinders, a wide and 
a narrow one, which are con- 
nected together at the bottom by 
means of a strong tube. Each of 
Fig. 2. these cyhndera is provided with 

a water-tight piston, the space beneath being filled with 
water. It is therefore manifest, since the two cylinders 
are connected together, and since water is incompressible, 
that when we push down the one piston the other will be 
pushed up. Let us suppose that the area of the smaJl pis- 
ton is one square centimetre,* and that of the large piston 
one hundred square centimetres, and let us apjily a weight 
of ten kilogrammes to the smaller piston. Now, it is 
known, from the laws of hydrostatics, that every square 
centimetre of the larger piston will be pressed upwards 
with the force of ten kilogrammes, so that the piston will 
altogether mount with the force of 1000 kilogrammes — 
that is to say, it wiU raise a weight of this amount as it 



Here, then, we have a machine in virtue of which a 
pressure of ten kilogrammes on the small jiiston enables 
the large piston to rise with the force of 1000 kilo- 



• Tlmt iH to Bay, a square the aide of « 
[indrtidlli port of a metre. 



Q centimetre, or the 
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grammes. But it is very easy to see that, while the 
small piston falls ono metre, the lai'ge one will only rise 
one centimetra For the quantity of water imder the 
pistons being always the same, if this be pushed down 
one metre in the narrow cylinder, it will only rise one 
centimetre in the wide one- 

Let ua now consider what we gain by tliia machine. The 
power of ten kilogrammes applied to the smaller piston is 
made to fall through one metre, and this represents the 
amount of energy which we have expended upon our 
machine, while, as a return, we obtain 1000 kilogrammes 
raised through one single centimetre. Here, then, as in 
the case of the pulleys, the return of energy is precisely 
the same as the expenditure, and, provided we ignore 
friction, we neither gain nor lose anything by the machine. 
All that we do is to transmute the energy into a more 
convenient form — what we gain in power we lose in 
space ; but we are willing to sacrifice space or quickness 
of motion in order to obtain the tremendous pressure or 
force which we get by means of the hydrostatic press. 

Prvadple of Virtual Velocities. 
44 These illustrations will have prepared our readers 
to perceive the true function of a machine. This was 
first clearly defined by Galileo, who saw that in any 
machine, no matter of what kind, if we raise a large 
weight by means of a small one, it will be found that the 
small weight, multiplied into the space through which it 
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ia lowered, ■will exactly equal the Iqrge weight, multiplied 
into that through which it is raised. 

This principle, known as that of vii-tual velocities, 
enahlea us to perceive at once our true position. We seo 
that the world of meehaniam ia not a manufactory, in 
which energy is created, but rather a mart, into which 
we may bring energy of one kind and change or barter it 
for an equivalent of another kind, that suits us better — 
but if wo eomo with nothing in our hand, with nothing 
we shall most assuredly return. A machine, in truth, 
does not create, but only transmutes, and this principle 
will enable us to tell, without fui'ther knowledge of 
mechanics, what are the conditions of equilibrium of any 
arrangement 

For instance, let it be required to find those of a lever, 
of which the one arm ia three times as long as the other. 
Here it is evident that if we overbalance the lever by a 
single grain, so as to cause the long arm with its power to 
fall down while the short one with its weight riaea up, 
then the long arm will fall tlu-ee inches for every incli 
through which the short arm rises; and henee, to make up 
for thia, a single kilogramme on the 
long arm will balance three kilo- 
grammes on the short one, or tho 
power will be to the weight as one 
is to three. 

45. Or, again, let us take the in- 
clined plane as represented in Fig. 3. 
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Hiire we have a smooth plane and a weight hold upon 
it by means of a power p, as in the figure. Now, 
if we overbalance p by a single grain, we shall bring 
the weight w from the bottom to the top of the plane. 
Biit when this has taken place^ it is evident that 
p has fallen through a vertical distance equal to the 
. length of the plane, while on t!ie other hand W has only 
risen through a vertical distance equal to the height 
Hence, in order that the principle of vii'tual velocities 
shall hold, we must have P multiplied into its fall equal 
to W multiplied into its rise, that is to say. 



P X Length of plane = 



w X Height of plane. 

Height . 

Length. 



What Friction does. 
46. The two examples now given are quita sufficient to 
enable our readers to see the true function of a machine, 
and they are now doubtless disposed to acknowledge thai 
no machine will give back more energy than is spent 
upon it It is not, however, equally clear that it will 
not give back less ; indeed, it is a well-known fact that 
it constantly does ho. For we have supposed our 
machine to be without friction — but no machine is with- 
out friction — and the consequence is that the available 
out-come of the machine is more or less diminished by 
this drawback. Now, unless we are able to see clearly 
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■what part friction really plays, we cannot prove the con- 
servation of energy. We see clearly enough that energy 
cannot he created, hut we are not equally sure that it 
cannot be destroyed; indeed, we may say we have 
apparent grounds for believing that it is destroyed — 
that is our present position. Now, if the theory of the - 
conservation of energy he true — that is to say, if energy 
ia in any sense indestructible — friction will prove itself 
to be, not the destroyer of energy, but merely the con- 
verter of it into some less apparent and perhaps less 
useful form. 

47. We must, therefore, prepare ourselves to study 
what friction really does, and also to recognize energy 
in a form remote from that possessed by a body in visible 
motion, or by a head of water. To friction we may 
add percussion, as a process by which energy ia appa- 
rently destroyed ; and as we have (Art. 39) considered 
the case of a kilogramme shot vertically upwards, de- 
monstrating that it will ultimately reach the ground 
with an energy equal to that with which it was shot 
upwards, we may pursue the experiment one step iurther, 
and ask what becomes of its energy after it has struck 
the ground ^d come to rest ? We may vary the ques- 
tion by asking what becomes of the energy of the smith's 
blow after his hammer has struck the anvil, or what of 
the energy of the cannon ball after it has struck the 
target, or what of that of the railway train after it has 
been stopped by friction at the break-wheel ? All these 
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are cases in which percussion or fi-iction appears at first 
sight to have desti-oyed visible energy ; but before pro- 
nouncing upon this seeming destruction, it clearly be- 
hoves U9 to ask if anything else makes its appearance at 
the moment when the visible energy is apparently 
destroyed. For, after all, energy may be like the Eastern 
magicians, of whom we read that they had the power of 
changing themselves into a variety of forms, but were 
nevertheless very carefiJ not to disappear altogether. 

When Motion is destroyed, Heat appears. 

48, Now, in reply to the question we have put, it may 
be confidently asserted tliat whenever visible energy is 
apparently destroyed by percussion or friction, something 
else makes its appearance, and that something is keat 
Thus, a piece of lead placed upon an anvil may be greatly 
heated by successive blows of a blacksmith's hammer. 
The collision of flint and steel will produce heat, and a 
rapidly-moving cannon ball, when striking against an 
iron target, may even bo heated to redness. Again, with 
regard to friction, we know that on a dark night sparks 
are seen to issue from the break-wheel which is stopping 
a railway train, and we know, also, that theAsles of rail- 
way carriages get alarmingly hot^ if they are not well 
suppUed with grease. 

Finally, the schoolboy will tell us that he is in the 
habit of rubbing a brass button upon the desk, and ap- 
plying it to the back of his neighboui''s hand, and that 
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when his own hand has been treated in this way, he has 
found the button unmistakeably hot. 

Heat a species of Motion. 
40. For a long time this appearance of heat hy fi-iction 
or percussion was regarded as inexplicable, because it 
was believed that heat was a kind of matter, and it was 
difficult to imdcrstand where all this heat came from. 
The partisans of the matenal hypothesis, no doubt, 
ventured to suggest that in such proccsaes heat might 
be drawn from the neighbouring bodies, so that the 
Caloric (which was the name given to the imaginary 
substance of heat) was squeezed or rubbed out of them, 
according as the process was percussion or friction. But 
this was regarded by many as no explanation, even 
before Sir Humphry Davy, about the end of last cen- 
tury, clearly showed it to be untenable. 

50. Davy's experiments consisted in rubbing together 
two pieces of ice until it was found that both were 
nearly melted, and he varied the conditions of his ex- 
periments in such a manner as to show that the heat 
produced in this case could not be abstracted from the 
neighbouring bodiea 

51, Let us pause to consider the alternatives to which 
we are driven by this experiment. K we still choose to 
regard heat as a substance, since this has not been taken 
from the suiTOunding bodies, it must necessarily have 
been created in the process of friction. But if we choose 
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to regard heat as a species of motion, we have a simpler 
alternative, for, inasmuch aa the energy of visible motion 
has disappeared in the process of friction, we may sup- 
pose that it has been transformed into a species of mole- - 
cular motion, which we call heat ; and this was the con- 
elusion to which Davy came. 

52. About the same time another philosopher was 
occupied with a similar experiment Count Rumford was 
superintending the boring of cannon at the arsenal at 
Munich, and was forcibly struck with the very great 
amount of heat caused by this process. The source of 
this heat appeared to him to be absolutely inexhaustible, 
and, being unwilling to regard it as the creation of a 
species of matter, he was led like Davy to attribute it to 
motion. 

53. Assuming, therefore, that heat is a species of 
motion, the next point ia to endeavour to comprehend 
what kind of motion it is, and in what respects it is 
different from ordinary visible motion. To do this, let us 
imagine a railway carriage, full of passei^ers, to be whirl- 
ing along at a great speed, its occupants quietly at ease, 
because, although they are in rapid motion, they are all 
moving at the same rate and in the same direction. Now, 
suppose that the train meets with a sudden cheek ;— -a 
disaster is the consequence, and the quiet placidity of the 
occupants of the carriage is instantly at an end. 

Even if we suppose that the carriage is not broken up 
and its occupants killed, yet they are all in a violent 
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state of excitement ; those fronting the engine are driven 
■with force againat their opposite neighbours, and are, no 
doubt, as forcibly repelled, each one taking care of him- 
self in the general scramble. Now, we have only to sub- 
stitute particles for persons, in order to obtain an idea of 
■what takes place when percussion is converted into heat 
We have, or suppose ■we have, in this act the same violent 
collision of atoms, the same thrusting forward of A upon 
B, and the same violence in pushing back on the part of 
B — the same struggle, confusion, and excitement — the 
only diiference being that particles are heated instead of 
human beings, or their tempers. 

5i. We are bound to acknowledge that the proof which 
we have now given ia not a direct one ; indeed, we have, 
in oui- first chapter, explained the impossibility of our 
ever seeing these individual particles, or watching their 
movements ; and hence our proof of the assertion that 
heat consists in such movements cannot possibly be direct. 
We cannot see that it does so consist, but yet we may 
feel sure, as reasonable beings, that we are right in our 
conjecture. 

In tlie argument now given, we have only two alter- 
natives to start ■with — either heat must consist of a 
motion of particles, or, when percussion or friction ia con- 
verted into heat, a peculiar substance called caloric must 
be created, for if heat be not a species of motion it must 
necessarily be a species of matter. Now, we have pre- 
ferred to consider heat aa a species of motion to the alter- 
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native of supposing the creation of a peculiar kind of 
matter. 

55, Nevertheless, it is desirable to have something to 
say to an opponent who, rather than acknowledge heat 
to be a species of motion, will allow the creation of matter. 
To such an one we would say that innumerable experi- 
ments render it certain that a hot body is not sensibly 
heavier than a cold one, so that if heat be a species of 
matter it is one that is not subject to the law of gravity. 
If we bum iron wire in oxygen gas, we are entitled to 
say that the iron combines with the oxygen, because we 
know that tlie product is heavier than the original iron 
by the very amount which the gas has lost in weight. 
But there is no such proof that during combustion the 
iron baa combined with a substance called caloric, and 
the absence of any such proof ia enough to entitle us to 
consider heat to be a species of motion, rather than a 
species of matter. 

Heat a Backward and Forward Motion. 

66. We shall now suppose that our readers have 
assented to our proposition that heat is a species of 
motion. It is almost unnecessary to add that it must 
be a species of backward and forward motion ; for 
nothing is more clear than that a heated substance is 
not in motion as a whole, and will not, if put upon a 
table, push its way from the one end to the other 

Mathematicians express this peculiarity by saying that, 
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aJthougli there is violent internal motion among the par- 
ticles, yet the centre of gravity of the substance remains 
at rest ; and sioee, for moat purposes, we may suppose a 
body to act as if concentrated at its centre of gravity, we 
may say that tlie body ia at rest 

57. Let U8 here, before proceeding further, borrow an 
illustration from that branch of physics which treats of 
sound. Suppose, for instaiice, that a man ia accurately 
balanced in a scale-pan, and that some water enters his 
ear; of course he will 'become heavier in consequence, 
and if the balance be sufficiently delicate, it will exhibit 
the difference. But suppose a sound or a noise enters 
his ear, he may say with tmth that something has entered, 
but yet that something is not matter, nor will he become 
one whit heavier in consec[uence of its entrance, and he 
will remain balanced as before. Now, a man into whose 
ear sound has entered may be compared to a substance 
into which heat has entered ; we may therefore suppose a 
heated body to be similar in many respects to a sounding 
body, and just aa the particles of a sounding body move 
backwai'ds and forwards, so we may suppose that the 
particles of a heated body do the same. 

We shall take another opportunity (Ai't 162) to enlarge 
upon this likeness ; but, meanwhile, we shall suppose that 
our readci'8 perceive the analogy. 
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Mechanical Equivalent of Ileal 
58. We have tlnis come to the conclusion that when 
any heavy body, say a kjlogramme weight, strikes the 
ground, the visible energy of the kilogramme is changed 
into heat ; and now, having established the fact of a re- 
latioDship betw^een these tw^o forms of energy, onr next 
point is to a.'^certain according to what law the heating 
eifect depends upon the height of fall Let us, for in- 
stance, suppose that a kilogramme of water is allowed to 
drop from the height of 8i8 metres, and that we have 
the means of confining to its own particles and retaining 
there the heating effect produced. Now, we may suppose 
that its descent is accoraphshed in two stages ; that, first 
of all, it falls upon a platform from the height of 424 
metres, and gets heated in consequence, and that then 
the heated mass is allowed to fall other 424 metres. It 
is clear that the water will now be doubly heated ; or, in 
other words, the heating effect in such a case will be pro- 
portional to the height through which the body falls — that 
is to say, it will be proportional to the actual energy which 
the body possesses befoi-e the blow has changed this into 
heat In fact, just as the actual energy represented by a 
fall fi'Om a height is proportional to the height, so is the 
heating effect, or molecular energy, into which the actual 
energy is changed proportional to the height also. Having 
established this point, we now wish to know thi'ough 
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how many metrea a kilogramme of water must fall in 
order to be heated one degree centigrada 

59. For a precise determination of thia important 
point, we are indebted to Dr. Joule, of Manchester, who 
has, perhaps, done more tlian any one else to put the 
science of energy upon a sure foundation. Dr. Joule 
made numerous experiments, with the view of arriving 
at the exact relation between mechanical energy and 
heat ; that ia to say, of determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat In some of the most important of 
these he took advantage of the friction of fluids. 

60. These experiments were conducted in the following 
manner. A certain fixed weight was attached to a pulley, 
as in the figure . The weight had, of courae, a tendency 




to descend, and hence to turn the pulley round. The 
pulley had its axle supported upon friction wheels, at / 
and /, by means of wiiieh the friction caused by the 
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movement of the pulley was very much reducei A 
string, passing over the circumference of the pulley^ was 
wrapped round r, so that, as the weight descended, the 
pulley moved round, and tlie string of the pulley caused 
r to rotate very rapiiUy. Now, the motion of tlie axis r 
was conducted within the covered bos B, whore there 
was attached to r a system of paddles, of which a sketch 
is ^ven in figure ; and therefore, as r moved, these 
paddles moved also. There were, altogether, eight sets 
of these paddles revolving between four stationary vanes, 
If, therefore, the box were iull of liquid, the paddles and 
the vanes together would chum it about, for these sta- 
tionary vanes would prevent the liquid being carried 
along by the paddles in the direction of rotation. 

Now, in this experiment, the weight was made to 
descend through a certain fixed distance, which was 
accurately measured. As it descended, the paddles were 
set in motion, and the energy of the descending weight 
was thus made to chum, and hence to heat some water 
contained in the box R When the weight had descended 
a certain distance, by undoing a small peg p, it could be 
wound up again without moving the paddles in B, and 
thus the heating eifect of several falls of the weight 
could be aceumnlated until this became so great as to be 
capable of being accurately measured by a thermometer. 
It ought to be mentioned that gi'eat care was taken in 
these experiments, not only to reduce the friction of the 
axles of the pulley as much as possible, but also to 
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estimate and correct for this friction as accurately ba 
possible ; in fact, every precaution was taken to make the 
experiment successful. 

61. Other experiments were made by Joule, in some of 
which a disc was made to rotate against another disc of 
cast-iron pressed against it, the whole arrangement being 
immersed in a east-iron vessel filled with mercury. 
Fi'om all these experiments. Dr. Joule concluded that the 
quantity of heat produced by friction, if we can preserve 
and accurately measure it, will always he found propor- 
tional to the quantity of work expended. He expressed 
this proportion by stating the number of units of work in 
kilogrammetres necessary to raise by 1° C. the tempera- 
ture of one kilogramme of water. This was 424, as 
determined by his last and most complete experiments ; 
and hence we may conclude that if a kilogramme of 
water be allowed to fall through 424i metres, and if its 
motion be then suddenly stopped, sufficient heat will be 
generated to raise the temperature of the water through 
1° C, and so on, in the same proportion. 

G2. Now, if we take the kilogrammetre aa our unit of 
work, and the heat necessary to raise a kilogramme of 
water 1° C as our unit of heat, this proportion may be 
expressed by saying that one heat unit is equal to 424 
tvmta of vxyrk. 

This number is frequently spoken of aa the mechanical 
equivalent of heat ; and in scientific treatises it is 
denoted by J., the initial of Dr. Joule's name. 
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63. We have now stated the exact relationship that 
subsists between mechanical energy and heat, and before 
proceeding further with proofs of the great law of con- 
servation, we shall endeavour to make our readers 
acquainted with other varieties of energy, on the ground 
that it is necessary to penetrate the various disguises 
that our magician assumes before we can pretend to 
explain the principles that actuate him in his trans- 
formational 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TEE FORCES AND ENERGIES OF NATURE: 
THE LAW OF CONSERVATION. 

6i. In the last chapter we introduced our readers to 
two varieties of energy, one of them visible, and the other 
invisible or molecular ; and it will now be our duty to 
search through the whole field of physical science for 
other tarietiea, Here it ia welt to bear in mind that all 
!■ energy conaieta of two kinds, that opposition and that of 
\ actual motion, and also that this distinction holds for 
invisible molecular energy just as truly as it does for that 
which is visible. Now, enei^ of position implies a body 
in a position of advantage with respect to some force, and 
hence we may with propriety begin our search by 
investigating the various forces of nature. 

Gravitation. 

65. The most general, and perhaps the most important. 

of these forces is gravitation, and the law of action of this 

force may be enunciated as follows : — Every article of 

the universe attracts every other particle with a force 
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\ding jointly upon the mass of the attractmg and 
of Hie attracted 'particle, and varying vnversely as the 
square of distance between the two. A little explaoation 
will make this plain. 

Suppose a particle or system of particles of which 
the mass is unity to be placed at a distance equal to unity 
from another particle or system of particles of which the 
mass is also unity — -the two will attract each other. Let us 
agree to consider the mutual attraction between them 
equal to unity also. 

Suppose, now, that we have on the one side two such 
systems with a mass represented by 2, and on the other 
side the same system as before, with a mass repre- 
sented by unity, the distance, meanwhile, remaining 
unaltered. It is dear the double system will now attract 
the single system with a twofold force. Let us next 
suppose the mass of both systems to be doubled, the 
distance always remaining the same. It is clear that we 
shall now have a fourfold force, each unit of the one 
system attracting each unit of the other. In like manner, 
if the mass of the one system is 2, and that of the other 
3, the force will be 6. We may, for instance, caJl the 
components of the one system A, A, and those of 
the other A, A^ A^ and we shall have A pulled towards 
A, A, and A, with a threefold force, and A pulled 
towards A, A, and A^ with a threefold force, making 
altogether a foi'ce equal to 6. 
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In the next place, let the masses remain unaltered, but 
let the distance between tbem be doubled, then the force 
■will be reduced fourfold. Let the distance be tripled, 
then the force will be reduced ninefold, and so on. 

66. Gravitation may bo dcsciibed as a very weak force, 
capable of acting at a distance, or at least of appearing 
to do so. It takes the mass of the whole earth to pro- 
duce the force with which we are so familiar at its 
surface, and the presence of a lai^e mass of rock or 
mountain does not produce any appreciable difference in 
the weight of any substance. It is the gravitation of the 
earth, lessened of course by distance, which acts upon 
the moon 2-iO,000 miles away, and the gravitation of the 
6un influences in like manner the earth and the various 
other planets of our system. 

Elastic Farces. 

67. Elastic forces, although in their mode of action 
very difl'erent from gravitj', arc yet due to visible 
arrangements of matter ; thus, when a cross-bow is bent, 
there is a visible change produced in the bow, which, as a 
whole, resists this bending, and tends to resume its 
previous position. It therefore requires energy to bend 
a bow, just as truly and visibly aa it does to raise a 
weight above the earth, and elasticity is, tlierefore, as 
truly a species of force as gravity is. We shall not here 
attempt to discuss the vaiious ways in which this force 
may act, or in which a solid elastic substance will resist 
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!' attempts to defonn it ; but in all cases it is elearlj- 
manifest that work must be spent .upon the body, and the 
force of elasticity must be encountered and overcome 
throughout a certain space before any sensible deforma- 
tion can take place. 

Force of Cohesion. 

68. Let us now leave the forces which animate large 
maases of matter, and proceed to discuss those which 
subsist between the smaller particles of which tliese large 
masses are composed. And here we must say one word 
more about molecules and atoms, and the distinction we 
feel ourselves entitled to draw between these very small 
bodies, even although we shall never be able to see either 
the one or the other. 

In our first chapter (Art. 7) we supposed the continual 
sub-division of a grain of sand until we had arrived at 
the smallest entity retaining all the properties of sand 
— ^thia we called a vnolecide, and nothing smaller than 
this is entitled to be called sand. If we continue this 
sub-division further, the molecule of sand separates itself 
into its chemical constituents, consisting of silicon on 
the one side, and oxygen on the other. Thus we anive 
at last at the smallest body which can call itself silicon, 
and the smallest which can call itself oxygen, and we 
have no reason to suppose that either of these is capable 
of sub-divimion into something else, since we regard 
oxygen and sihcon as elementary or simple bodies. Now, 
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these constituents of the silicon molecule are called atoms, 
so that we tay the sand molecule is divisible into atoms 
of silicon and of oxygen. Furthermore, we have strong 
reason for supposing that such molecules and atoms really 
exist, but into the arguments for their existence we can- 
not now enter — it is one of those things that we must 
ask our readers to take for granted. 

69. Let U3 now take two molecules of seeA Tliese, 
when near together, have a very strong attraction foi' 
each other. It is, in truth, this attraction which renders 
it difficult to break up a crystalline particle of sand or 
rock crystal But it is only exerted when the molecules 
are near enough together to form a homogeneous crystal- 
line structure, for let the distance between them be some- 
what increased, and we find that all attraction entirely 
vanishes. Thus there is little or no attraction between 
different particles of sand, even although they are very 
closely packed together. In hke manner, the integrity 
of a piece of glass ia due to the attraction between its 
molecules ; but let these bo separated by a flaw, and it 
will soon be found tliat this very small increase of dis- 
tance greatly diminishes the attraction between the par- 
ticles, and that the structure will now fall to pieces from 
the slightest cause. Now, these examples are sufEcient 
to show that molecular attraction or cohesion, as this is 
called, is a force which acts very ]iowerfully through a 
certain small distance, but which vanishes altogether 
when this distance becomes perceptihia Cohesion i 
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strongest in solids, wbile in liquids it is much diminished, 
and in gases it may be said to vanish altogether. The 
molecules of gases are, in truth, so far away from one 
another, as to have little or no mutual attraction, a fact 
proved ty Dr. Joule, whose name waa mentioned in the 
last chapter. 

Force of Chemical Affinity. 
70. Let us now consider the mutual forces between 
atoms. These may be characterized as even stronger 
than the forces between molecules, but as disappearing 
still more rapidly when the distance is increased. Let 
us, for instance, take carbon and oxygen — two substances 
which are ready to combine together to form carbonic 
acid, whenever they have a suitable opportunity. In 
this case, each atom of carbon will luiite with two of 
oxygen, and the result will be something quite different 
from either. Yet under ordinaiy circumstances carbon, or 
its representative, coal, wiU remain unchanged in the 
presence of oxygen, or of atmospheric ak containing 
oxygen. There will be no tendency to combine together, 
because although the particles of the oxygen would appear 
to be in immediate contact with those of the carbon, 
yet the nearness is not sufficient to permit of chemical 
affinity acting with advantage. When, however, the 
nearness becomes sufficient, then chemical affinity begins 
to operate. We have, in fact, the familiar act of com- 
bustion, and, as its consequence^ the chemical union of Hio 
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carlion or coal with the oxygen of the air, carbonic acid 
being the result. Here, then, we have a very powerful 
force acting only at a very small distance, which we 
name chemical affinity, inasmuch as it represents the 
attraction exerted between atoms of different Lodiea in 
contradistinction to cohesion, which denotes the attraction 
between moleculea of the same body. 

71. If we regaled gravitation as the representative of 
forces that act or appear to act, at a distance, we may 
regai'd cohesion and chemical affinity as the representa- 
tives of those forces which, although very powerful, only 
act or appear to act through a very small inten'al of 



A little reflection will show us how inconvenient it 
would be if gravitation dimini.shcd very rapidly with the 
distance ; for then even supposing that the bond which 
retains us to the earth were to hold good, that which 
retains the moon to the earth might vanish entirely, aa 
well as that which retains the earth to the sun, and the 
consequences would be far from pleasant Reflection 
will also show us how inconvenient it would be if 
chemical affinity existed at all distances ; if coal, for 
instance, were to combine with oxygen without the ap- 
plication of heat, it would greatly alter the value of this 
fuel to mankind, and would materially check the progrws 
of human industry. 
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Reinarlcs on Molecular and Atomic Forces. 

72. Now, it ia important fo remember that we must 
treat cohesion and chemical affinity exactly in the same 
way aa gravity has been treated; and just as we have 
energy of position with respect to gravity, so may we 
have as truly a species of energy of position with 
respect to cohesion and chemic^ affinity. Let ua 
begin with cohesion. 

73. We have hitherto regarded heat as a peculiar 
motion of the molecules of matter, without any reference 
to the force which actuates these molecules. But it is 
a well-known fact that bodies in general expand wnen 
heated, so that, in virtue of thia expansion, the molecules 
of a body are driven violently apart against the force of 
cohesion. Work has in truth been done against this 
force, just as truly as, when a kilogramme is raised from 
the earth, work ia done against the force of gravity. 
When a substance is heated, we may, therefore, suppose 
that the heat has a twofold office to perform, part of it 
going to increase the actual motions of the molecules, 
and part of it to separate these molecules from one- 
another against the force of cohesion. Thus, if I swing 
round horizontally a weight (attached to my hand by 
an elastic thread of india-rubher), my enei^ will be 
spent in two ways — first of all, it \vill be spent in com- 
municating a velocity to the weight ; and, secondly, in 
stretching the india-rubber string, by means of the 



centrifugal tendency of the weight Work will be done 
against the elastic force of the string, as well as spent 
in increasing the motion of the weight. 

Now, something of this kind may be taking place 
when a body is heated, for we may very well suppose 
heat to coiwist of a vertical or circular motion, the ten- 
dency of which would be to drive the particles asnnder 
against the force of cohesion. Part, therefore, of the 
enei^ of heat will bo spent in augmenting the motion, 
and part in driving asunder the particles. We may, 
however, suppose tliat, in ordinary cases, the great pro- 
portion of the energy of heat goes towards increasing 
the molecular motion, rather than in doing work against 
the force of cohesion. 

7i. In certain cases, however, it is probable that the 
greater part of the heat applied is spent in doing work 
against molecular forces, instead of increasing the 
motioa'3 of moleculea 

Thus, when a solid melts, or when a liquid is rendered 
gaseou.s, a considei-abte amount of heat i.9 spent in the 
process, which does not become sensible, that is to say, 
does not affect the thermometer. Thus, in order to melt 
a kilogramme of ice, heat is required sufficient to raise 
a kilogi-amme of water throiigh 80° C, ajid yet, when 
melted, the water is no warmer than the ice. We ex- 
press this fact by saying that the latent heat of water 
is 80, Again, if a kilogramme of water at 100" be con- 
verted entirely into steam, as much heat is required as 



would raise the water through 537° C, or 5S7 kilograinmes 
of water through one degree ; hut yet the steam is no 
hotter than tlie water, and we express this fact by saying 
that the latent heat of steam is 537. Now, in bot>i of 
these instances it is at least extremely probahie that 
a large portion of the heat ia apent in doing work against 
the force of cohesion ; and, more especially, when a fluid 
ia converted into a gas, wc know that the molecules are 
in that process separated so far from one another as to 
lose entirely any tra^e of mutual force. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that although in most caaes the greater 
portion of the heat appHed to a body ia spent in in- 
creasing its molecular motion, and only a small part in 
doing work against cohesion, yet when a solid melts, or 
a liquid Taporizes, a large portion of the heat required is 
not improhahly spent in doing work against molecular 
forces. But the energy, though spent, is not loat, for 
when the liquid again freezes, or when the vapour again 
condenses, this energy is once more transformed into th:; 
ahape of sensible heat, just as when a atone ia dropped 
from the top of a houae, its energy of position is trans- 
formed once more into actual energy. 

75. A single instance will suffice to give our readers a 
notion of the strength of molecular forces. K a bar of 
wrought iron, whose temperature is 10° C. above that 
of the surrounding medium, be tightly secured at ita 
extremities, it will draw these together with a force of at 

at one ton for each square inch of section. In 
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cases where a bmldiug has shown signs of bulging out- 
wards, iron bars have been placed across it, and secuiod 
while in a heated state to the walla On cooling, the 
ii-on contracted with great force, and the walls were 
thereby pulled together. 

76. We are next brought to consider atomic forces, or 
those which lead to chemical union, and now let us see- 
how these are influenced by heat. We have seen that 
heat causes a separation between the moieculea of a 
body, that is to say, it increases the distance between 
two contiguous molecules, but we must not suppose that, 
meanwhile, the molecules themselves are left unaltered. 

The tendency of heat to cause separation is not confined 
to increasing the distance between molecules, but acts 
also, no doubt, in increasing the distance between parta 
of the same molecule ; in fact, the energy of heat is spent 
in pulling the constituent atoms asunder against the force 
of chemical affinity, as well as in pulling the molecules 
asunder against the force of cohesion, so that, at a veiy 
high temperature, it is probable that most chemical com- 
pounds would be decomposed, and many are so, even at a 
very moderate heat. 

Thus the attraction between oxygen and silver is so 
Blight that at a comparatively low temperature the oxide 
of silver is decomposed. In lite manner, hmestone, or 
carbonate of lime, is decomposed when subjected to the 
heat of a hme-kiln, cai-bonic acid being given off, while 
quick-lime remains behind. Now, in separating hetero- 
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geneoua atoms against the powerful force of chemical 
affinity, work is done a^ truly as it is in separating molecules 
from one another against the force of cohesioOj or in separ- 
ating a stone from the earth against the force of gravity. 

77. Heat, as we have seen, is very frequently influential 
in performing this separation, and its energy is spent in 
so doing; but other energetic agents produce chemical 
decomposition as well as heat. For instance, certain rays 
of the Bun decompose carbonic acid into carbon and 
oxj^en in the leaves of plants, and their energy is spent 
in the process ; that is to say, it is spent in pulling 
asunder two such powerfully attracting substances against 
the affinity they have for one another. And, again, the 
electric current la able to decompose certain substances, 
and of course its energy is spent in the process. 

Therefore, whenever two powerfully attracting atoms 
I are separated, energy ia spent in causing tliis sepai-ation 
as truly as in separating a stone from the earth, and 
when once the separation has been accomplished we have 
a species of energy of position just as truly as we Lave in 
a head of water, or in a stone at the top of a house. 

78. It is this chemical separation that is meant when 
we apeak of coal as a source of energy. Coal, or carbon, 
has a great attraction for oxygen, and whenever heat ia 
applied the two bodies unite together. Now oxygen, as 
it exists in the atmosphere, is the common inheritance of 
ail, and if, in addition to this, some of us possess coal in 
our cellars, or in pits, we have thus secured a store of 
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energy of position which we can draw upon with more 
facUity than if it were a head of water, for, although we 
can draw upon the energy of a head nf water whenever 
we choose, yet we cannot carry it about with us from 
place to place as we can with coal We thus perceive 
that it is not the coal, by itself, that forma the source of 
energy, but this is due to the fact that we have coal, or 
carbon, in one place, and oxygen in another, while we 
have also the means of causing tliera to unite with each 
other whenever we wish. If there were no oxygen in 
the air, coal by itself would be of no value. 



Electricity: ite Pro-perti£8. 

79. Our readers have now been told about the force 
of cohesion that exists between molecules of the same 
body, and also about that of chemical affinity existing 
between atoms of different bodies. Now, heterogeneity 
ia an essential clement of this latter force — there must , 
be a difference of some kind before it can exhibit itself — 
and under these circumstances its exhibitions are fre- 
quently characterized by very extraordinary and interest- 
ing phenomena. 

We allude to that peculiar exhibition arising out of the 
forces of heterogenous bodies which we call electricity, 
and, before proceeding fui'ther, it may not be out of place 
to give a short sketch of the mode of action of this very 
mysterious, but most interesting, agent. 

80. The science of electricity is of very ancient origin ; 
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but its bediming was very small For a, couple of thou- 
.sand years it made little or no progress, and then, during 
the course of little more than a century, developed into 
the giant which it now is. The ancient Greeks were 
aware that amber, when rubfaed with silk, had the prc- 
perty of attracting light bodies ; and Dr. Gilbert, about 
three hundred years ago, showed that many other tilings, 
such as sulphur, sealing-wax, and glass, have the same 
property as amber. 

In the progress of the science it camo to be known 
that certain substances are able to caiTy away the 
peculiar influence produced, while others are unable to 
do BO ; the former are called conductor^, and the latter 
non-conductors, or insulators, of electricity. To maJce 
the distinction apparent, let us take a metal rod, having 
a glass stem attached to it, and rub the glass stem with 
a piece of aUk, care being taken that both silk and glass 
are warm and dry. We shall find that the glass has now 
acquired the property of attracting httle bita of paper, or 
elder pith ; but only where it has been nibbed, for the 
peculiar influence acquired by the glass has not been able 
to spread itself over the surface. 

If, however, we take hold of the glass stem, and rub 
the metal rod, we may, perhaps, produce the same pro- 
perty in the metal, but it will spread over the whole, not 
confining itself to the part rubbed. Thus we perceive 
that metal is a conductor, wliile glass ia an insulator, or 
non-conductor, of electricity. 
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Fig, 5. 



81. Wa would next observe that this infiiicnre is of 
tivo kinds. To prove this, let its perform the foUowmf 
experiment. Let iis suspend 
a small pith ball by a verj' 
slender silk thread, as in Fig. 5. 
Next, let us rub a stick of 
warm, dry glass with a 
I'ieee of warm silk, and with 
this excited stick touch the 
pith balL The pith ball, aft«i- 
being touched, will be repelled 
by the excited glass. Let us 
" '' next excite, in a similar man- 

ner, a stick of dry sealing-wax with a piece of warm, dry 
flannel, and on approaching this stick to the pith ball it 
will attract it, although the ball, in its pi-esent state, is 
repelled by the excited glass. 

Thus a pith ball, touched by excited glass, is repelled 
by excited glass, but attracted by excited sealing-wax. 

In like manner, it might he shown that a pith ball, 
touched by excited sealing-wax, will be afterwards re- 
pelled by excited sealing-wax, but attracted by excited 
glass. 

Now, what the excited glass did to the pith ball waa 
to communicate to it part of its own inHuence, after 
which the ball was repeUed by the glass; or, in otiier 
words, bodies charged with similar elcdndtiea repel one 
another. 
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Again, since the pith ball, when charged with the elec- 
tricity from glass, w^as attracted to the electrified sealing- 
wax, we conclude that bodies charged with imlike elec- 
trieiiies attract OTie anoflier. Tlie electricity from glass 
is sometimes called vitreous, and that from sealing-wax 
resinous, elecbicity, but more fi'cquently the former ia 
known as positive, and the latter as ■negative, electricity — 
it being understood that these words do not imply the 
possession of a positive nature by the one influence, or 
of a. negative nature by the other, but are merely terms 
employed to express the apparent antagonism which 
exists between the two kinda of electricity. 

82. The next point worthy of notice is that whenever 
one dedricity is produced, just as muek is produced of 
an opposite description. Thus, in the case of glass 
excited by silk, we have positive electricity developed 
upon the glass, while we have also negative electricity 
developed upon the silk to precisely the same extent And, 
again, wlien sealing-wax is rubbed with flannel, we have 
negative electricity developed upon the sealing-wax, and 
just as much positive upon the flannel. 

S3. These facts have given rise to a theory of elec- 
tricity, or at least to a method of regarding it, which, if 
not absolutely correct, seems yet to unite together the 
various phenomena. According to this hypothesis, a 
neutral, unexcited body is supposed to contain a store 
of the two electricities combined together, so that when- 
ever such a body is excited, a separation is produced 
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between the two. The phenomena which we have 
descnbed are, therefore, due to this electrical separation, 
and inasmuch as the two electricities have a great affinity 
for one another, it requires the expenditure of energy to 
produce this separation, just as truly as it does to separate 
a stone from the earth. 

84. Now, it is worthy of note that electrical gepara- 
iioii ia only produced when heterogeneovs bodies are 
ruhhed together. Thus, if flannel be rubbed upon glass, 
we have electricity ; but if flannel he rubbed upon glass 
covered with flannel, we havo none. In like manner, if 
sUk be rubbed upon sealing-wax covered with silk, or, in 
fine, if two portions of the same substance be rubbed 
together, we have no electricity. 

On the other hand, a very shght difference of texture 
is sometimes sufficient to produce electrical separation. 
Thus, if two pieces of the same silk ribbon he rubbed 
together lengthwise, we have no electricity ; but if they 
be rubbed across each other, the one is positively, and the 
other negatively, electrified. 

In fact, this element of heterogeneity is an all impor- 
tant one in electrical development, and this leads ua to 
conjecture that electrical attraction may probably be 
regarded as peculiarly allied to that force which we caU 
chemical affi^nity. At any rate, electricity and chemical 
affinity are only manifested between bodies that aro, in 
some respects, dissimilar. 

85. The following is a list of bodies arranged according 
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to the electricity which they develop when nibbed to- 
gether, each substance being positively electrified when 
iiihbed with any substance beneath it in the list. 



1. Cat's skin. 


8. Reain. 


2. Flannel 


9. Metels. 


3. Ivory. 


10. Sulphur. 


4. Glass. 


11. Caoutchouc. 


5. Silk. 


12. Gutta-percha. 


6. Wood. 


13. Gun-cotton. 


7. ShellM. 





Thus, if resin be rubbed with eat'a skin, or with 
flannel, the cat's akin or flannel will be positively, and 
the resin negatively, electrified ; while if glass be rubbed 
with silk, the glass will be positively, and the silk nega- 
tively, electrified, and 80 on. 

86. It is not our purpose here to describe at length the 
electrical machine, but we may state that it consists of 
two parts, one for gcnei'ating electricity by means of the 
friction of a rubber against glass, and another consisting 
of a system of brass tubes, of considerable surface, sup- 
ported on glaaa stems, for collecting and retaining the 
electricity so produced. This latter part of the machine 
is called its prime conductor. 

Electric Induction. 

87. Let U3 now suppose that we have set in action a 
machine of this kind, and accumulated a considerahlo 
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quantity of positive electricity in its prime conductor at 
A. liet us next take two vessels, B and c, made of brass 




supported on glass stems. These two vessels are sup- 
posed to be in contact, but at the same time to be 
capable of being separated from one another at their 
middle point, where tiie line is drawn in Fig. 6. 
Now let us cause B and c to approach A together. At 
first, B and c are not electrified, that is to eay, their two 
electricities are not separated from each other, but are 
mixed together; hut mark what will happen as they 
are pushed towards A, The positive electricity of A will 
decompose the two electricities of B and c, attracting the 
negative towards itself, and repelling the positive as far 
away as possible. The disposition of electricities will, 
tlierefore, be as in the figure. If we now pull c away ' 
from B, we have obtained a quantity of positive elec- 
tricity on c, by help of the original electricity which was 
in A; infact, we have made use of the original stock or 
electrical capital in A, in order to obtain positive elec- 
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tricity in C, without, however, diminishing the amount 
of our original stocli. Now, thia distant action or help, 
rendered by the original electricity in separating that of 
B and c, is called electric induction. 

88. The experiment may, however, be performed in a 
somewhat difierent manner — we may allow B and c to 
remain together, and gradually push them nearer to A. 
As B and C approach a, the separation of their electricities 
will become greater and greater, until, when A and B are 
only divided by a smaU thickness of air, the two opposite 
electricities then accumulated will have sufficient strength 

_ to mah together through the air, and unite with each 
other by means of a spark. 

89. The principle of induction may be used with ad- 
vantage, when it is wished to accumulate a large quantity 
of electricity. 

In this caee, an instrument called a Leyden jar is very 
frequently employed. It consi.^ta of a glass jar, coated 
inside and outside with tin foil, as in 
Fig. 7- A brass rod, having a knob at 
the end of it, is connected metallically 
with the inside coating, and is kept in 
its place by being passed through a 
cork, which covers the mouth of the 
jar. Wc have thus two metallio 
coatings which are not electrically Pig. 7, 

connected with one another. Now, in order to charge 
a jar of this kind, let the outside coating be con- 
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nected by a chain with tlie earth, while at the same 
time positive electricity from the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine ia communicated to the inside knob. 

The positive electricity will accumulate on the inside 
coating with which the knob is connected. It will then 
decompose the two electricities of the outside coating, 
driving the positive electricity to the earth, and there 
dissipating it, but attracting the negative to itself. There 
will thus be positive electricity on the inside, and 
negative on the outside coating. These two electricities 
may be compared to two hostile armies watching each 
other, and vciy anxious to get together, while, however, 
they are separated from one another by means of an 
insurmountable obstacle. They will thus remain facing 
each other, and at their posts, while each side is, mean- 
while, being recnaited by the same operation as before. 
We may by this means accumulate a vast quantity of 
opposite electricities on the two coatings of such a jar, 
and they will remain there for a long time, especially if 
the surrounding atmosphere and the glass surface of the 
jar be quite dry. When, however, electric connection of 
any kind is made between the two coatings, the elec- 
tricities rush together and tmite with one another in the 
shape of a spark, while if the human body be the instru- 
ment of connecting them a severe shock will be felt. 

90. It would thus appear that, when two bodies 
charged with opposite electidcitiea are brought near 
each other, the two electricities rush t(^ther, forming 
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a cturent, and the ultimate result is a spait Now, 
this spark impUea heat, and is, in truth, nothing else 
than amaU particles of intensely healed matter of some 
kind. We have here, therefore, first of all, the convei'sion 
of electrical separation into a current of electricity, and, 
secondly, the conversion of thiq current into heat. In 
this case, however, the current lasts only a very small 
time ; the discharge, as it is called, of a Leyden jar being 
prohably accomplished in issth of a second. 

The Electric Current. 

91. In other cases we have electrical currents which, 
although not so powei-ful as that produced by discharging 
a Leyden jar, yet last longer, and are, in fact, continuous 
instead of momentary. 

We may see a similar difference in the case of visible 
energy. Thus we might, by means of gunpowder, send 
up in a moment an enormous mass of water; or we 
might, by means of a fountain, send up the same mass 
in the course of time, and in a very much quieter 
manner. We have the same sort of difference in electrical 
discharges, and having spoken of the rushing together of 
two opposite electricities by means of an explosion and 
a spark, let ua now speak of the eminently quiet and 
effective voltaic current, in which we have a continuous 
coming together of the same two agents. 

92. It is not our object here to give a complete de- 
scription, either historical or scientific, of the voltaic 
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battery, but rather to give sueh an account as will 
enable our readers to understand what the arrangement 
ia, and what sort of effect it produces ; and with thin 
object we shall at once proceed to describe the battery 
of Grove, which ia perhaps the most efficacious of all the 
various arrangemeats for the purpose of producing an 
electric current. In this batteiy we have a number of 
cells coimected toge- 
ther, a.1 in Fig. 8, 
which shows a battery 
of three ceUa. Each 
cell consists of two 
vessels, an outer and Fip. 8. "^ 

an inner one ; the outer vessel being made of glass 
or ordinary stone ware, while the inner one ia made 
of unglazed porcelain, and is therefore poroua The 
outer vessel is filled with dilute sulphuric acid, and a 
phite of amalgamated zinc— that is to say, of metallic 
zinc having its outer surface brightened with mercury, — 
is immereed in this acid. Again, in the inner or porous 
vessel we have strong nitric acid, in which a plate of 
platinum foil ia immersed, this being at the same time elec- 
trically connected with the zinc plate of tlie next outer 
vessel, by means of a clamp, as in the figure. Both metals 
must be clean where they are pressed together, that is to 
say, the true metallic surfaces of both must be in contact 
Finally, a wire is metallically connected with the plati- 
num of the left-hand cell, and a similar wire with the 
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zinc of the right-hand cell, and these connecting wiroa 
ought, except at their extremities, to be covered over 
with gutta-percha or thread. The loose extremitiee of 
these wires are called the poles of the battery. 

93. Let U3 now suppose that we have a battery con- 
taining a good many celts of this description, and Fet the 
whole an'angement be insulated, by being set upon glass 
supports, or otherwise separated from the earth. If now 
we test, by appropriate methods, the extremity of the 
wire connected with the left-hand platinum plate, it will 
be found to be charged with positive electricity, while 
the extremity of the other wire will be found charged 
with negative electricity. 

9i. In the next place, if we connect these poles of the 
battery with one another, the two electricities will rush 
together and unite, or, in other words, there will be an 
electric cuiTcnt ; but it will not be a momentary but a 
continuous one, and for some time, provided these poles 
are kept together, a current of electricity will pass through 
the wires, and indeed through the whole arrangement, 
including the cells. 

The direction of the current will be such that positive 
electricity -may he supposed to pass from the zvnc to the 
platvawm, ikrough the liquid ; aTid back again thrcntgk 
the vfire, from the plaiw.uin at the left hattd, to the zinc 
at the right ; in fact, to go in the direction indicated by 
the arrow-head, 

95. Thus we have two things. In the first place, before 
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the two terminals, or poles, have been brought togethei, 
we have them charged with opposite electricities ; and, 
secondly, when once they have been brought together, we 
have the production of a continuoua current of electricity. 
Now, this current is an energetic agent, in proof of which 
we shall proceed to consider the various properties which 
it has, — the various things which it can do. 



Its Magnetic Effects. 

96. In the first place, it can deflect the magnetic needle. 
For instance, let a compass needle be swung freely, and 
let a current of electricity circulate along a wire placed 
near this needle, and in the direction of its length, then 
the direction in which the needle points will be imme- 
diately altered. This direction will now depend upon that 
of the current, conveyed by the wire, and the needle will 
endeavour to place itself at right angles to this wire. 

In order to reiiiemher the connection between the 
direction of the current and that of the magnet, imagine 
your body to form part of the positive current, which may 
bo supposed to enter in at your head, and go out at your 
feet ; also imagine that your lace is turned towards the 
magnet. In this ease, the pole of the magnet, which 
points to the north, will always bo deflected by the cur- 
rent towards your right hand. The strength of a current 
may be measured by the amount of the deflection it pro- 
duces upon a magnetic needle, and the instrument by which 
this measurement is made is called a galvancymeter. 




97. In the next place, the. current is ahU, not merely 
to deflect a magnet, biit also io render soft iron viagnetic. 
Let U3 tate, for instance, the wire 
connected with the one pole of the 
battery, and cover it with thread, ia 
order to insulate it. and let us wrap 
this wire round a cylinder of soft 
iron, as in Fig. 9. If we now 
make a communication between the 
other exti'emity of the wire, and 
the other pole of the batteiy, so aa 
to make the current pass, it will be 
found that our cylinder of soft iron ^- 9- 
haa become a powerftd magnet, and that if an iron 
beeper be attached to it as in the figure, the keeper 
will be able to sustain a very great weight. 

Its Heating Effect. 

98. The electric current has likmuise the 'property of 
heatvng a wire through which it passes. To prove this, 
let us connect the two poles of a battery by means of a 
fine platinum wire, when it will be found that the wire 
will, in a few seconds, become heated to redness. In 
point of fact, the current will heat a thick wire, but not 
80 much as a thin one, for we may suppose it to rush with 
great violence through the limited section of the thin 
wire, producing in its passage great heat 
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Ita CliGTYiical Effect 

99. BcHides its magnetic and heating effects, thecui-rent 
hoB also the pmiier of decomposing compound substances, 
under certam conditions. Suppose, for instance, that the 
polea of a battery, instead of being brought together, are 
plunged into a vessel of water, decomposition will at once 
begin, and small bubbles of oxygen will rise from tlie 
positive pole, while small bubbles of hydrogen will make 
their appearance at the negative. If the two gases are 
collected together in a vessel, they may be exploded, and 
if collected separately, it may be proved by the ordinary 
teats, that the one is oxygen and the other hydrogen. 

Attraction and Repulsion of Currents. 

100. We have now described very shortly the magnetic, 
the heating, and the chemical effects of currents ; it 
remains for us to deaerihe the effects of euiTents upon 
one another. 

In the first place, suppose that we have two wires 
which are parallel to one another, and carry cuiTents 
going in the same direction ; and let us further suppose 
that these wires are capable of moving, then it is found 
that they will attract one another. If, however, the 
wires, although parallel, convey currents going in opposite 
directions, they will then repel one another A good way 
of showing this experimentally is to cause two circular 
currents to float on water. If these currents both go 
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either in the same direction as the hands of a watch, 
or in the opposite direction, then the two will attract 
one another; but if the one goes in the one direction, 
and the other in the other, they will then repel one 
another. 

Attraction aiid Repulsion of Maanets. 

101. Ampere, who discovered this property of currents, 
has likewise shown ua that in very many respecta a 
magnet may be hkened to a collection of circular currents 
all paraDel to one another, their direction being such that, 
if you look towards the north pole of a freely suspended 
cylindrical magnet facing it, the positive current will 
descend on the east or left-hand side, and ascend on the 
west or right-hand side. If we adopt this method of 
viewing magnets, we can easily account for the attraction 
between the unlike and the repubion between the Uke 
poles of a magnet, for when unlike poles are placed 
near each other, the circular currents which face each 
other are then all going in the same direction, and tho 
two will, therefore, attract one another, but if like poles 
are placed in tliia position, the cun-ents that face each 
other are going in opposite directions, and the poles will, 
therefore, repel one another. 

Induction of Currents. 

102. Before dosing this short sketch of electrical 
phenomena, we must allude to the inductive effect of 
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Let U3 suppose (Fig 10) t 
we have two circular 
coils of wire covered 
with thread and placed 
neai each other Let 
both the extrpmities of 
the rijjht-hand cod be 
emnected with the polea 
of a batten so as to 
make a current of elec 
tncity circulate round 
the coiL On the other 
hand let the left hand 
coil be connected with 
a galvanometer tbua 
enabling us to detect 
the smallest current of 
electricity which may 
pans through thia cod. 
Now it la found that 
\ihen W6 first connect 
the right-hand coil so 
as to pass the battery 
current through it a 
momentary current will 
pass through the left 
hand cod anl will de 
fleet the needle of the 
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galvanometca-, but thia current will go in an opposite 
dii'ection to that which circulates round the right-hand 
coii 

103. Again, as long as the current continues to flow 
through the right-hand coil there wilt be no current 
through the other, but at the moment of breaking the 
contact between the right-hand coil and the battery there 
will again be a momentary current in the left-hand coil, 
but thia time in the same direction as that of the right- 
hand coU, instead of being, as before, in the opposite 
direction. In other words, when contact is inade in the 
right-hand coil, there is a momentary current in the left- 
hand coil, but in an opposite direction to that in the right, 
while, when contact is broken in the right-hand coil, there 
is a momc:ntary current in the left-hand coil in tlie same 
direction as that in the right 

104 In order to esemplify this induction of ciurents, 
it is not even necessary to make and break the current 
in the right-hand coH, for we may keep it constantly going 
and arrange so as to make the right-hand coU (always 
retaining its connection with the battery) alternately 
approach and recede from tho other ; when it approaches 
tlie other, the effect produced will be the same aa when 
the contact was mado in the above experiment — that is 
to say, we shall have an induced current in an opposite 
direction to that of the primary, while, when it recedes 
from the other, we shall have a current in the same direc- 
tion as that of the primary. 



105. Thus we see that whether we keep both coila 
stfttionary, and suddenly produce a current in the right- 
hand coil, or whether, keeping this current constantly 
going, we suddenly bring it near the other coil, the 
inductive effect will he precisely the same, for in both 
cases the left-hand coil is suddenly brought into the 
presence of a current. And again, it is the same, whether 
we suddenly break the right-hand current, or suddenly 
remove it from the left-hand coil, for in both cases 
this coil is virtually removed from the presence of a 
curront. 

List of ETiergiea. 

106. We are now in a position to enumerate the various 
kinds of energy which occur in nature ; but, before doing 
so, we must warn our readers that this enumeration has 
nothing absolute or complete about it, representing, as it 
does, not ao much the present state of our knowledge as 
of our want of knowledge, or rather profound ignorance, 
of the ultimate constitution of matter. It is, in truth, 
only a convenient classification, and nothing more. 

107. To begin, then, with visible energy. We have 
first of all — 



Energy of Visible Motion, 

(A.) Visible energy of actual motion — in the planets, 
in meteors, in the cannon hall, in tho storm, in 
tiie running stream, and in other instances of 
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bodies in actual visible motion, too numerous to 
be mentioned. 



Visible Energy of Position. 
(B.) We have also visible energy of position — in a atone 
on the top of a cliff, in a head of water, in a raia 
cloud, in a cross-how bent, in a clock or watch 
wound up, and in various other instances. 

108. Then we have, besides, several cases in which 
there is an alternation between (A) and (B). 

A pendulum, for instance, when at its lowest point, has 
only the energy (A), or that of actual motion, in virtue of 
which it aacends a certain distance against the force of 
gravity. When, however, it has completed its ascent, its 
energy ia then of the variety (B), being due to position, 
and not to actual motion; and so on it continues to 
oscillate, alternately changing the nature of its energy 
from (A) to (B), and from (B) ba^k again to (A). 

109. A vibrating body ia another instance of this alter- 
nation. Each particle of such a body may be compared to 
an exceedingly small pendulum oscillating backwards 
and forwards, only very much quicker than an ordinaiy 
pendulum ; and juat as the ordinary pendulum in passing 
its point of rest has its energy all of one kind, while in 
passing its upper point it has it all of another, so when 
a vibrating particle ia passing its point of rest, its energy 
is all of the variety (A), and when it has reached its 

. extreme displacement, it is all of the variety (B), 
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Heat Motion. 

110. (C.) Coming now to molecular or invisible energy, 

we have, in the first place, that motion of the 
molecules of bodies which we term heat. A 
better term would be absorbed heat, to distin- 
guish it from radiant keat, which is a very 
different thing. That peculiar motion which is 
imparted by heat when absorbed into a body is, 
therefore, one variety of molecular energy. 

Molecular Separation. 
(D.) Analogous to this is that effect of heat which 
represents position rather than actual motion. 
For part of the energy of absorbed heat is spent 
in pulling asunder the molecules of the body 
under the attractive force which binds them 
together (Art 73), and thus a store of energy of 
position is laid up, which disappears again after 
the body ia cooled. 

Atomic or Chemical Separation- 

111. (E.) The two previous varieties of energy may be 

viewed as associated with molecules rather than 
with atoms, and with the force of cohesion 
rather than with that of chemical affinity. 
Proceeding now to atomic force, we have 
a species of energy of position due to the 
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separation of different atoms under the strong 
chemical attraction they have for one another. 
Thus, when we possess coal or carbon and also 
oxygen in a state of separation from ono 
another, we are in possession of a source of 
energy which may he called that of chemical 
separation. 

Electrical Separation. 
112. (F.) The attraction which heterogeneous atoms 
possess for one another, sometimes, however, 
gives rise to a species of energy which mani- 
fests itself in a very peculiar form, and 
appears as electrical separation, which is thus 
another form of energy of position. 



Electricity in MotioTi. 
113, (G.) But we have another species of energy con- 
nected with electricity, for we have that due to 
electricity ia motion, or in other words, an 
electric ciurent which probably r 
form of actual motion. 



Radiant Energy. 
[l4. (H.J It is well known that there ia no ordinary- 
matter, or at least hardly any, between the sun 
and the earth, and yet we have a kind of energy 
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which we may call radiant energy, which pro 
ceeds to us from the s\m, and proceeds also with 
a definite, though very great velocity, taking 
about eight minutes to perform its journey. 
Now, this radiant energy ia known to consist oi 
the vibrations of an elastic medium pervading 
all space, which is called ether, or the etliereal 
medium. loaarauch, therefore, as it consists 
of vibrations, it partakes of the character of 
pendulum motion, that is to say, the enei^ of 
any ethereal particle ia alternately that of 
position and that of actual motion. 

La/w of Goiwervation. 

115. Having thus endeavoured, provisionally at least, 
to catalogue our various energies, we are in a position 
to state more definitely what ia meant by the conserva- 
tion of energy. For this purpose, let us taJte the universe 
as a whole, or, if this be too large, let us conceive, if 
possible, a small portion of it to be isolated from the rest, 
as far as force or energy is concerned, forming a sort of 
mici'ocosm, to which we may conveniently direct oui- 
attention. 

This portion, then, neither parts with any of its 
energy to the universe beyond, nor receives any from it. 
Such an isolation is, of course, unnatural and impossible, 
but it is conceivable, and will, at lea,st, tend to concentrate 
our thoughts. Now, whether we regard the great universe, 
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or this small microcosm, the principle of the conservation 
of energy asserts that the sum of all the varioua energies 
is a constant quantity, that is to aay, adopting the lan- 
guage of Algebra — 

(A) + (B) + (C) + (D) + (E) + (F) + (0) + (H) = a 

constant quantity. 

116. This does not mean, of course, that (A) is constant 
in itfielf, or any other of the left-hand memhera of this 
equation, for, in truth, they are always changing ahout 
into each other— now, some visible energy teing changed, 
into heat or electricity ; and, anon, some heat or electricity 
being changed hack again into visible energy— but it 
only means that the sum of all the energies taken together 
is constant We have, in fact, in the left hand, eight 
variatle quantities, and we only assert that their sum is 
constant, not by any means that they are constant them- 
selves. 

117. Now, what evidence have we for tliis assertion ! 
It may be replied that we have the strongest possible 
evidence which the nature of the case admits of The 
assertion is, in truth, a peculiar one — pccuhar in its mag- 
nitude, jn its universality, in the subtle nature of the 
agents vrith which it deals. If true, its truth certainly 
cannot be proved after the manner in which we prove a 
proposition in Euchd. Nor does it even admit of a proof 
80 rigid as that of the somewhat analogous principle of 
the conservation of matter, for in chemistry we may 
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confine the products of our cliemical combination so 
completely as ta prove, beyond a doubt, that no heavy 
matter passes out of exiatence that — when coal, for in- 
stance, bums in oxygen gas— what we have is merely a 
change of condition. But we cannot so easily prove that 
no energy is destroyed in this combination, and that the 
only result is a change from the energy of chemical 
separation inta that of absorbed heat, for during the 
process it is impossible to isolate the energy — do what 
we may, some of it will escape into the room in which we 
perform the experiment ; some of it will, no doubt, escape 
through the window, while a little will leave the earth 
altogether, and go out into space. All that we can do 
in such a case is to estimate, as completely as possible, 
how much energy has gone away, since we cannot possibly 
prevent its going. But thi3 is an operation involving 
great acquaintance with the laws of energy, and very 
great exactness of observation : in fine, our readers will 
at once perceive that it is much more difficiilt to prove 
the truth of the conservation of energy than that of the 
conservation of matter. 

118. But if it be difficult to prove our principle in 
the moat rigorous manner, we are yet able to give the 
strongest possible indirect evidence of its truth. 

Our readers are no doubt familiar with a method 
which Euclid frequently adopts in proving hia proposi- 
tions. Starting with the supposition that they are not 
true, and reasoning upon this hypothesis, he comes to 
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an aLsurd conclusion — hence he concludes that they arc 
tnia Now, we may adopt a method somewhat similar 
witli regard to our principle, only instead of sup- 
posing it untrue, let ua suppose it true. It may then 
be shown that, if it be true, under certain test conditions 
we ought to obtain certain results — for instance, if we 
'increase the pressure, we ought to lower the freezing 
point of water. Well, we make the experiment, and 
find that, in point of fact, the freezing point of water is 
lowered by increasing the pressure, and we have thus 
dmved an argument in &,toiu' of the conservation of 
energy. 

119. Or again, if the laws of energy are true, it may 
be shown that, whenevei' a substance contracts when 
heated, it will become colder instead of hotter by com- 
pression Now, we know that ice-cold water, or water 
just a little above its ireezdng point, contracts instead 
of expanding up to 4° C. ; and Sir WiUiam Thomson has 
found, by experiment, that water at this temperature is 
cooled instead of heated by sudden compressioa India- 
rubber is another instance of this relation between these 
two properties, for if we stretch a string of india-rubber it 
gets hotter instead of colder, that is to say, its tempera- 
ture rises by extension, and gets lower by contraction ; 
and again, if we heat the string, we find that it contracts 
in length instead of expanding like other substances as 
its temperature increases. 

120. Numberless instances occur in which we are 
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enabled to predict what will happen by assuming the 
truth of the laws of energy ; in other words, these laws 
are proved to be true in all cases where we can put them 
to the test of rigorous experiment, and probably we can 
have no better proof than this of the truth of such a 
principle. We shall therefore proceed upon the assumption 
that the conservation of energy holds true in all cases, 
and give our readers a list of the various transmutations 
of this subtle agent as it goes backwards and forwards 
from one abode to another, making, meanwhile, sundry 
remarks that may tend, we trust, to convince our readers 
of the truth of our assumption. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TRANSMUTATIONS OF ENESOT. 
Energy of Vieihle Motion. 

121, Let -as begin our list of tranamutations ■with the 
energy of visible motion. Tbia ia changed into energy 
of position when a stone is projected upwards above the 
earth, or, to take a case precisely similar, when a planet 
or a comet goes from peiihelion, or its position nearest the 
sun, to aphelion, or its position furthest from the aun. We 
thus see why a heavenly body should move fastest at 
perihelion, and slowest at aphelion. If, however, a 
planet were to move round the sun in an orbit exactly 
circular, its velocity would be the same at all the various 
points of this orbit, because there would be no change 
in its distance from the centre of attraction, and there- 
fore no transmutation of energy. 

122. We have already (Arts. lOS, 109) said that the 
enei^y in an oscillating or vibrating body is alternately 
tliat of actual motion, and that of position In this 
respect, therefore, a pendulum is similar to a comet or 
heavenly body with an elliptical orbit. Nevertheless the 
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change of energy is generally more complete in a pendulum 
or vibrating body than it is in a heavenly body ; for in a 
pendulum, when at its lowest point, the energy is entirely 
that of actual motion, while at its upper point it is 
entirely that of position. Now, in a heavenly body we 
have only a lessening, hut not an entire destraction, of 
the velocity, as the body passes fi'oni periheUon to 
aphelion — that is to say, we have only a partial conver- 
sion of the one kind of energy into the other. 

123. Let us next consider the change of actual visible 
energy into absorbed heat. This takes place in all cases 
of friction, percussion, and resistance. In friction, for 
instance, we have the conversion of work or energy into 
heat, which is here produced through the rubbing of surfaces 
against each other ; and Davy has shown that two pieces 
of ice, both colder than the freezing point, may be melted 
by friction. In percussion, again, we have the energy 
of the blow converted into heat ; while, in the case of a 
meteor or cannon ball passing through the air with great 
velocity, we have the loss of energy of the meteor or 
cannon ball through its contact with the air, and at the 
same time the production of heat on account of this 
resistance. 

The resistance need not be atmospheric, for we may 
set the cannon ball to pierce through wooden planks or 
through sand, and there will equally be a production of 
heat on account of the resistance offered by the wooden 
planks or by the sand to the motion of the ball. We 
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may even generalize still fiuiber, and assert that when- 
ever the visible momentum of a body is tranaferred to a 
larger mass, there i.s at the same time the conversion of 
visible energy into heat. 

124. A httle explanation will be required to make this 
point clear. 

The third law of motion tella us that action and re- 
action are equal and opposite, so that when two bodies 
come into collision the forces at work generate equal and 
opposite quantities of momentum. We shall best see 
the meaning of this law by a numerical example, bear- 
ing in mind that momentum means the product of mass 
into velocity. 

For instance, let us suppose that an inelastic body of 
mass 10 and velocity 20 atrikea dii'ectly another inelastic 
body of mass 15 and velocity 15, the direction of both 
motions being the same. 

Now, it is well known that the united mass will, after 
impact, be moving with the velocity 17. What, then, has 
been the influence of the forces developed by collision ? 
The body of greater velocity had before impact a 
momentum 10 x 20 = 200, while its momentimi after 
impact is only 10 X 17 = 170; it has therefore suffered 
a loss of SO units as regards momentum, or we may con- 
sider that a momentimi of 30 units baa been impressed 
upon it in an opposite direction to its previous motion. 

On the other hand, the body of smaller velocity had 
before impact a momentum 15 x 15 = 225, while after 
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impact it has 15 x 17 ^ 255 units, so that ita moraentum 
has been increased by 30 units in its previous direction. 

The force of impact has therefore generated 30 units 
of momentum in two opposite directions, so that, taking 
account of direction, the momentum of the system is 
the same before and after impact ; for before impact we 
had a momentum of 10x20 + 15x16 = 425, while after 
It we have the united mass 25 moving with the velocity 
17, giving the momentum 425 as before. 

125. But while the momentum is the same before and 
after impact, the visible energy of the moving mass is 
undoubtedly less after impact than before it. To see 
this we have only to turn to the expression of Art. 28, 
from which we find that the energy before impact 

waa as foUows : — Eneigy in kHogrammetres ^ ,. ^ 

„?^- = S08ne„Iy. 

126. The loss of energy will be still more manifest if we 

suppose an inelastic body in motion to strike against a 

similar body at rest. Thus if we have a body of maaa 

20 and velocity 20 striking against one of equal mass, 

but at rest, the velocity of the double mass after impact 

will obviously be only 10; but, as regards energy, that 

. . .,, , 20 X 20' 8000 ... ^, . . 

before impact will be — t- q-q ' == ToTg while that alter 
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40x10'^ 

19 'G 

127. TLua there is in all such cases an apparent loss of 
visible energy, while at the same time there is the pro- 
duction of heat on account of the blow which takes 
place. If, however, the sul^tanees thftt come together be 
perfectly elastic (which no substance is), the visible eneigy 
after impact will be the same as that before, and in this 
case thei-e will be no conversion into heat. This, however, 
ia an extreme supposition, and inasmuch as no substance 
ia perfectly elastic, *e have in all cases of collision a 
greater or less convereion of visible Hfotion into heat 

128, Wo have spoken (Art 122) about the change of 
energy in an oscillating or vibrating body, as if it were 
entirely one of actual energy into energy of position, 
and the reverse. 

But even here, in each oscillation or ■ribration, there is 
a greater or less conversion of visible energy into heat 
Let us, for instance, take a pendulum, and, in order to 
make the circumstances as favourable as pos-sible, let it 
ewing on a knife edge, and in vacuo ; in this case thei'e 
will be a slight but constant friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on whicli it rests, and though the 
pendulum may continue to swing for hours, yet It will 
ultimately come to rest 

And, again, it is impossible to make a vacuum so perfect 
that there is absolutely no air surrounding the pendulutn, 
so that part of the motion of the pendulum will always 
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be carried off by the residual air of the vacuum in 
which it swinga. 

12&. Now, Homething similar happens in that vihratoiy 
motion which constitutes sound. Thus, when a bell ia in 
vibration, part of the energy of the vibration is carried 
off by the surrounding air, and it is in virtue of this that 
we hear the sound of the bell ; but, even if there were no 
air, the bell would not go on vibrating for ever. For 
there is in all bodies a greater or less amount of internal 
viscosity, a property which prevents perfect freedom of 
vibration, and which ultimately converts vibrations into 



A vibrating bell is thus veiy much in the same position 
as an oscillating pendulum, for in both part of the energy 
is given off to the air, and in both there is unavoidable 
friction — in the one taking the shape of internal vis- 
cosity, and in the other that of friction of the knife edge 
against the plane on which it rests. 

130. In both these cases, too, that portion of the energy 
which goes into the air takes ultimately the shape of 
heat. The oscillating jsendulum eoonnunicates a motion 
to the air, and this motion ultimately heats the air. The 
vibrating bell, or musical instrument, in like manner com- 
mimicates part of its energy to the air. This communi- 
cated energy first of all moves through the air with the 
well-known velocity of sound, but during its progress it, 
too, no doubt becomes partly converted into heal. 
Ultimately, it is transmitted by the air to other bodies. 
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and by meana of tteir internal viscosity is sooner or 
later converted into heat. Thus we see that heat is the 
form of energy, into which all visible terrestrial motion, 
whether it he rectilinear, or oscillatory, or vibratory, is 
ultimately changed. 

131. In the case of a body in visible rectilinear motion 
on the earth's surface, this change takes place very soon — 
if the motion be rotatory, such as that of a heavy re- 
volving top, it may, perhaps, continue longer before it is 
ultimately stopped, by means of the surroimding air, and 
by friction of the pivot; if it be oscillatory, as in the 
pendulum, or vibratory, as in a musical instrument, we 
have seen that the air and internal friction are at work, 
in one shape or another, to carry it off, and will ultimately 
succeed in converting it into heat. 

132. But, it may be said, why consider a body moving 
on the earth's surface? why not consider the motion 
of the earth itself? WUl this also ultimately take 
the shape of heat ? 

No doubt it is more difficult to trace the conversion 
in such a case, inasmuch as it is not proceeding at a 
sensible rate before our eyes. In other words, the 
very conditions that make the earth habitable, and a 
fit abode for intelhgent beings like ourselves, are those 
which unfit us to perceive this conversion of energy 
in the case of the earth. Yet we are not without 
indications that it is actually taking place. For the 
purpose of exhibiting these, we may divide the earth's 
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motioB into two— a motion of rotation, and one of revo- 
lution. 

133. Now, ^vith regard to the earth's rotation, the con- 
version of the visihle energy of this piotion into heat is 
already well recognized. To understand this we haye 
only to study the nature of the moon's action upon the 
fluid portions of our glohe. In the following diagram 
(Fig. 11) we have an exaggerated representation of this, 
by which we see that the spherieal earth is converted 
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into an elongated oval, of which one extremity always 
points to the moon. The solid body of the earth itaelf 
revolves as usual, but, nevertheless, this fluid protuber- 
ance remains always pointing towards the moon, as we 
see in the figure, and hence the earth rubs against the 
protuberance as it revolves. The friction produced by 
this action tends evidently to lessen the rotatory energy 
of the earth — in other words, it acts like a break — and we 
have, just as by a break-wheel, the conversion of visible 
energy into heat This was first recognized by Mayer 
and J. Thomson. 

134. But while there can be no doubt about the fa«t of 
such a coijversjon going on, the only (Question w regarding 
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its rate of progress, and the time required before it can 
cause a perceptible impression upon the rotative energy 
of the earth. 

Now, it is believed by astronomers that they have 
detected evidence of such a change, for onr knowledge of 
the motions of the sun and moon has become so exact, 
that not only can we carry forward our calculations so as 
to predict an eclipse, but also carry them backwards, and 
thus fix the dates and even the very details of the 
ancient historical eclipses. 

If, however, between those times and the present, the 
earth has lost a little rotative enei'gy on account of this 
peculiar action of the moon, then it is evident that the 
calculated circumstances of the ancient total eclipse will 
not quite agree with those actually recorded ; and by 
a comparison of this nature it is believed that we 
have detected a very slight falling off in the rotative 
energy of our earth. If we carry out the argument, we 
shall he driven to the conclusion that the rotative energy 
of our globe will, on account of the moon's action, always 
get less and less, until things are brought into such a 
state that the rotation comes to be perfoi-med in the same 
time as the revolution of the moon, so that then the same 
portion of the terrestrial surface being always presented 
to the moon, it is evident that there will bo no effort 
made by the solid substance of the earth, to glide from 
under the fluid protuberance, and tliere will in conse- 
quence be no friction, and no further loss of energy. 
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135. If the fate of the earth be ultimately to turn the 
aame face always to the moon, we have abundant evidence 
that this very fate has long since overtaken the moon 
herself, Indeed, the much stronger effect of our earth 
upon the moon has produced this result, probably, even 
in those remote periods when the moon was chiefly fluid : 
and it is a fact well known, not merely to astronomers, 
but to all of us, that the moon nowadays turns always 
the ,same face to the earth.* No doubt this fate has long 
since overtaken the satellites of Jupiter, Saturn, and the 
other large planets ; and there are independent indicationa 
that, at least in tho case of Jupiter, the satellites turn 
always the same face to their primary. 

136. To come now to the enei^ of revolution of the 
earth, in her orbit round the sun, we cannot help believ- 
ing that there ia a material medium of some kind between 
the sun and the earth ; indeed, the undulatory theory of 
light requires this belief But if we beUeve in such a 
medium, it is difficult to imagine that its presence will 
not ultimately diminish the motion of revolution of the 
earth in her orbit ; indeed, there is a strong scientific 
probability, if not an absolute certainty, that such will be 
the case. There is even some reason to think that the 
energy of a comet of small period, called Eneke's comet, is 
gradually being stopped from this cause ; in fine, there can 
be hardly any doubt that tlie cause is really in operation, 

■ T))!fl eiplanation was first given by Profesaora Thomaon BJid Tail in 
their Natnral Philosophy, and by Dr. PranUnod in a lecture &t thafiojal 
Institntion of London. 
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and will ultimately affect the motions of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies, even although its rate of action 
may be so slow that we are not able to detect it 

We may perhaps generalize hy saying, that wherever 
in the universe there is a differential motion, that is to 
say, a motion of one part of it towards or from another, 
then, in virtue of the subtle medium, or cement, that binds 
the various parts of the universe together, this motion ia 
not unattended by something like friction, in virtue of 
which the differential motion will ultimately disappeai', 
while the loaa of energy caused by its disappearftnce will 
assume the form of heat 

137. There are, indeed, obscure intimations that a con- 
version of this kind ia not improbably taking place in the 
solar system ; for, in the sun himself, we have the matter 
near the equator, by virtue of the rotation of our lumi- 
nary, earned alternately towards and from the various 
planets. Now, it would seem that the sun-spots, or 
atmospheric disturbances of the sun, affect particularly 
his equatorial regions, and have Kkewiae a tendency to 
attain their maximum size in that position, which is as 
far away as possible fi-om the influential planets, such as 
Mercury or Venus ; * so that if Venus, for instance, 
were between the earth and the sun, there would be few 
sun-spots in the middle of the sun's disc, because that 
would be the part of the sun nearest Venus, 

* Sm Oa La Bue, Stewart, and Locwy'a researches on Solar FbysiCB. 
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But if the planets influence sua-spots, the action is no 
doubt reciprocal, and we have mucli reason to believe that 
sun-spots influence, not only the magnetism, but also the 
meteorology of our earth, so that there are most displays 
of the Auroi-a Borealia, as well as most cyclones, in those 
years when there are most sun-spots.* Is it not then 
possible that, in these strange, mysterious phenomena, 
we see traces of the machineiy by means of which tho 
differential motion of the solar system is gradually being 
changed into heat ? 

138. We have thus seen that visible energy of actual 
motion is not unfrequently changed into visible energy of 
position, and that it ia also very often transformed into 
absorbed heat. We have now to state that it may like- 
wise be transformed into electrical scparoiion. Thus, when 
an ordinary electrical machine ia in action, considerable 
labour ia spent in turning the handle ; it is, in truth, 
harder to turn than if no electricity were being pi'oduced — 
in other words, part of the enei;gy which is spent upon 
the machine goes to the production of electrical separation. 
There are other ways of generating electricity besides the 
frictional method. If, for instance, we bring an insulated 
conducting plate near tho prime conductor of the electrical 
machine, yet not near enough to cause a spark to pea^, 
and if we then touch the insulated plate, we shall find it, 
after contact, to be charged with an electricity the oppo- 

■ See the Kagnetic Boscajrches of Sir E. Sabine, also C. Meldnim on 
the Feriadioitj of Cf olones. 
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site of that in the machine ; we may then remove it 
and make use of this electricity. 

It requires a little thought to see what labour we have 
spent in this process. We must hear in mind that, by 
touching the plate, we have carried off the electricity of 
the same name as that of the macliine, so that, after 
touching the insulated plate it is more strongly attracted 
to the conductor than it was before. When we begin to 
remove it, therefore, it will cost us an effoi-t to do ao, and 
the mechanical energy which we spend in removing it 
will account for the energy of electrical separation which 
we then obtain. 

139. We may thus make use of a small nucleus of 
electricity, to assist us in procuring an unlimited supply, 
for in the above process the electricity of the prime con- 
ductor remains unaltered, and we may repeat the 
operation as often aa we like, and gather together a very 
large quantity of electricity, without finally altering the 
electricity of the prime conductor, but not, however, 
without the expenditure of an equivalent amount of 
energy, in the shape of actual work. 

140. While, aa we have seen, there is a tendency in all 
motion to be changed into heat, there ia one instance 
where it ia, in the first place at least, changed into a current 
of electricity. We allude to the case where a conducting 
substance moves in the presence of an electric current, or 
of a magnet 

In Art. 104 we found that if one coil connected with a 
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battery were quickly moved into the presence of another 
coil connected with a galvanometer, an induced current 
would be generated in the latter coil, and would affect 
the galvanometer, its direction being the reverse of that 
passing in the other. Now, an electric current impliei^ 
energy, and we may therefore conclude that some other 
form of energy must be spent, or disappear, in order to 
produce the current which is generated in the coil 
attached to the galvanometer. 

Again, we learn from Art. 100 that two currents going 
in opposite directions repel one another. The current 
generated in the coil attached to the galvanometer or 
secondary current will, therefore, repel the primary 
current, which is moving towards it ; this repulsion will 
either cause a stoppage of motion, or render necessary 
the expenditure of energy, in order to keep up the 
motion of this moving coil. We thus find that two 
phenomena occur simultaneously. In the first place, 
there is the production of energy in the secondary coil, 
in the shape of a current opposite in direction to 
that of the primary cod ; in the next ease, owing to 
the repulsion between this induced current and the 
primary current, there is a stoppage or disappearance of 
the enei^ of actual motion of the moving coiL We 
have, in fact, the creation of one species of energy, and at 
the same time the disappearance of another, and thus we 
see that the law of consei-vation is by no means broken. 

.lil. We see also the necessary connsction between the 
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two electrical laws described in Arts. 100 and 104. In- 
deed, had these laws been other than what they are, the 
principle of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

For instance, had the induced current in the case now 
mentioned been in the same direction as that of the 
primary, the two currents would have attracted each 
other, and thus there would have been the creation of a 
secondary current, implying energy, in the coil attached 
to the galvanometer, along with an increase of the visible 
energy of motion of the primary current — that ia to say, 
instead of the creation of one kind of energy, accom- 
panied with the disappearance of another, we should 
have had the simultaneous creation of both ; and thus 
the law of conservation of energy would have been 
broken. 

We thus see that the principle of conservation enables 
us to deduce the one electrical law from the other, and 
this ia one of the many instances which strengthen our 
belief in the truth of the great principle for which we 
are contending. 

142. Let ua nest consider what will take place if we 
cause the primary current to move from the secondajy 
coil instead of towards it 

In this case we know, from Art 104, that the induced 
ciu'reat will bo in the same direction as the primary, 
wliile we are told by Art. 100 that the two currents will 
now attract each other. The tendency of this attraction 
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will be to stop the motion of the primary current from 
the secondary one, or, in other words, there will be a dis- 
appearance of the energy of visible motion, while at the 
same time there is the production of a cmrent. In both 
cases, therefore, one form of energy disappears while 
another takes its place, and in both there will be a very 
perceptible resistance experienced in moving the 
primary coil, whether towards the secondary or from it. 
Work will, in fact, liave to be spent in both opei'ations, 
and the outcome of this work or energy will be the pro- 
duction of a current in the first place, and of heat in the 
second; for we learn from Art 98 that when a current 
passes along a wire its energy is generally spent in heating 
the wire. 

We have thus two phenomena occurring together. In \ 

the first place, in moving a current of electricity to and 
from a coil of wire, or any other conductor, or (which is J 
the same thing, since action and reaction are equal and 
opposite) in moving a coil of wire or any other con- 
ductor to and from a cuiTent of electricity, a sense 
of reaiatance will be experienced, and energy will have 
to be spent upon the process ; in the second place, an 
electrical cnn-ent will be generated in the conductor, and 
the conductor wilt be heated in consequence. 

US. The result will be rendered very prominent if 
we cause a metallic top, in rapid rotation, to spin near 
two iron poles, which, by means of the battery, we can 
suddenly convert into the poles of a powerful electro- 
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magnet. When this change ia made, and the poles be- 
come magnetic, the motion of the top is very speedily 
brought to rest, just as if it had to encounter a epeciee 
of invisible friction. This eiirioua result can easily be 
explained. We have seen from Art 101 that a magnet 
resemblea an assemblage of electric currents, and in the 
metallic top we have a conductor alternately approaching 
these currents and receding from them ; and hence, ac- 
cording to what has been said, we shall have a series of 
secondary currents produced in the conducting top which 
will stop its motion, and which will ultimately take the 
shape of heat. In other words, the visible energj' of the 
top will be changed into heat just as ti^uiy as if it were 
stopped by ordinary friction. 

144 The electricity induced in a metallic conductor, 
moved in the presence of a powerful magnet, has received 
the name of Magneto-Eiectricity ; ajid Dr. Joule has 
made use of it as a convenient means of enabling him 
to determine the mechanical equivalent of heat, for it 
is into heat that the energy of motion of the conductor 
is ultimately transformed But, besides all this, these 
cniTCnts foim, perhaps, the very best means of obtaining 
electricity ; and recently very powerful machines have 
been constructed by Wild and others with this view. 

14.5, These machines, when large, are worked by a 
steajn-engine, and their mode of operation is as fodows; — 
The nucleus of the machine is a system of powerful 
permanent steel magnets, and a conducting coil is made 
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to revolve rapidly ia presence of these magnets. Tlie 
current produced by this moving coil ia then used in 
order to produce an extremely powerful electro-magnet, 
and finally a coil is made to move with great rapidity 
in presence of this powerful electro-magnet, thus causing 
induced currents of vast strength. So powerful are these 
currents, that when used to produce the electric light, 
small print may be read on a dark night at the distance 
of two miles from the scene of operation I 

It thus appears that in this machine a double use is 
made of magneto-electricity. Starting with a nucleus 
of permanent magnetism, the magneto-electric currents 
are used, in the first instance, to form a powerful electro- 
magnet much stronger than the first, and this powerful 
electro-magnet ia again made use of in the same way as 
the first, in order to give, by means of magneto- 
electricity, an induced current of very gi-cat strength. 

146. There is, moreover, a very great hkeness between 
a magneto-electric machine like that of Wild's for gene- 
rating electric currents, and the one which generates 
statical electricity by means of the method already de- 
scribed Art, 139. in both cases advantage is taken of a 
nucleus, for in the magneto-electric machine we have 
the molecular currents of a set of permanent : 
which are made the means of generating t 
electric currents without any permanent alteration to 
themselves, yet not without the expenditure of work. 

Again, in an induction machine for generating statical 
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electricity, we liave an electric nucleus, sucli as ive have 
supposed to reside in the prime conductor of a machine ; 
and advantage may be taken, as we have seen, of this 
nucleus in order to generate a vast quantity of statical 
electricity, ■without any permanent alteration of the 
nucleus, but not without the expenditui-e of work. 

IV7. Wo have now seen under what conditions tiie 
visible energy of actual motion may bo changed — Istly, 
into energy of position ; 2ndly, into the two energies 
which embrace absorbed heat ; Srdly, into electrical sepa- 
i-ation ; and finally into electricity in motion. As far as 
we know, visible energy cannot directly be transfoimed 
into chemical separation, or into radiant energy. 



Visible Energy of Position. 

148. Having thus exhausted the transmutations of the 
energy of visible motion, we next turn to that of 
Ijosition, and find that it is transmuted into motion, but 
not immediately into any other fomi of energy; we may, 
therefore, dismiss this vai'iety at once from our considera- 
tion. 

Ahsorbed Heat 

149. Coming now to these two fonns of energy which 
embrace ahsorhed heat, we find that this may be con- 
verted into (A) or actual viaible energy in the case of 
the steam-engine, the air-engine, and all varieties of heat 
engines In the steam-engine, for iustance, part of the 
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heat which passes through it diaappeara as heat, utterly 
and absolutely, to reappear aa mechanical effect. There 
is, however, one condition which must be rigidly ful- 
filled, whenever heat is changed into mechanical effect — 
there must be a difference of temperature, and heat wUl 
only be changed into ivorh, while it passes from a body 
of high temperature to one of low. 

Camotjthe celebrated French physicist, has ingeniously 
likened the mechanical power of heat to that of water ; 
for just aa you can get no work out of heat unless thei-e 
be a flow of heat from a higher temperature level to a 
lower, eo neither can you get work out of water unless it 
be falling from a higher level to a lower. 

150. If we reflect that heat h essentially distributive 
in its nature, we shall soon perceive the reason for this 
peculiar law ; for, in virtue of its nature, heat is always 
rushing from a body of high temperature to one of low, 
and if left to itself it would distribute itself equally 
amongst all bodies, so that they would ultimately be- 
come of the same temperature. Now, if we are to coax 
work out of heat, we must humour its nature, for it may 
be compared to a pack of schoolboys, who are always 
ready to run with sufficient violence out of the school- 
room into the open fields, but who have frequently to be 
dragged hack with a very considerable expenditure of 
energy. So heat wiU not allow itself to be confined, 
but will resist any attempt to accumulate it into a 

ited space. Work cannot, therefore, he gained by 



. an operation, but must, on the contrary, be spent 
upon tlie process. 

151. Let us now for a moment consider the case of an 
enclosure in which evcrj'thing is of the same temperature. 
Here we have a dull dead level of heat, out of which it 
will be impossible to obtain the faintest semblance of 
work. The temperature may even be high, and there 
may be immense stores of heat energy in the enclosure, 
but not a trace of tliis ia available in the shape of work. 
Taking up Caraot's comparison, the water has already 
lailen to the same level, and lies there without any 
power of doing useful work— dead, in a sense, as far as 
visible energy is concerned. 

152. We thus perceive that, firstly, we can get work 
out of heat when it passes from a higher to a lower 
temperature, but that, secondly, we must spend work upon 
it in order to make it pass from a lower temperature to a 
higher one ; and that, thirdly and finally, nothing in the 
shape of work can be got out of heat which is all at the 
same temperature level 

What we have now said enables us to realize the con- 
ditions under which all heat engines work. The essential 
point about siich engines is, not the possession of a 
cylinder, or piston, or fly wheels, or valves, but the 
possession of two chambers, one of high and the other 
of low temperature, while it performs work in the process 
of carrying heat from the chamber of high to that of low 
temperature. 
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Let US take, for example, the low-pressure engine. 
Here wo have tlie boiler or cliamber of higli, and the 
condenser or chaauber of low, temperature, and the engine 
wprks while heat la being carried from the boiler to the 
coiidenser— never while it is being carried fi-om the con- 
denser to the boiler. 

In like manner in the locomotive we have the steam 
generated at a high temperature and pressure, and cooled 
by injection into the atmosphere. 

153. But, leaving formal engines, let us take aa ' 
OKlinary fire, ■which plays in truth the part of an engine, ' 
as far as energy is concerned We have here the cold 

air streaming in over the floor of the room, and rushing 
into the iire, to be there united with carbon, while the 
rarefied product is carried up the chimney. Dismissing 
from our thoughts at present the process of combustion, 
except as a means of supplying heat, we see that there 
is a continual in-draught of cold air, which is heated by 
the tiro, and then sent to min gle with the air above. 
Heat is, in fact, distributed by this means, or carried from 
a body of high temperature, i.e. the fire, to a body of low 
temperature, i.e. the outer air, and in this process of dis- 
tribution mechanical effect is obtained in the up-rush 
of air through the chimney with considerable velocity. 

154. Our own eartli is another instance of such an 
engine, ha^ung the equatorial regions as its boiler, 
and the polar regions as its condensers ; for, at 
the equator, the air is heated by the direct rays 
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of tJie sun, and we have there an a.'icendmg current of 
air, up a chimney aa it were, the place of which is sup- 
plied by an in-draught of colder ah- along the gi-ound 
or floor of the world, from the polea on both sides. Thus 
the heated air makes its way J'roni the equt.tor to the 
polea in tho upper regiorL3 of the atmos]3here, while the 
cold air makes its way from the polea to the equator 
along the lower regions. Very often, too, aqueous vapour 
as well aa air is carried up by means of the sun's heat 
to the upper and colder atmospheric regions, and there 
deposited in the shape of rain, or hail, or snow, which 
ultimately finds its way back again to the earth, often 
displaying in its passage immense mechanical energy. 
Indeed, the mariner who hoists his sail, and the miller 
who grinds his com (whether he use the force of the 
wind or that of running water), are both dependent 
upon this great earth-engine, which is constantly at work 
producing mechanical effect, but always in the act of 
carrying heat from its hotter to its colder regiona 

155. Now, if it be essential to an engine to have two 
chambers, one hot and one cold, it is equally important 
that there should be a considerable temperature differ- 
ence between the two. 

If Nature insists upon a difference before she will give 
us work, we shall not be able to pacify her, or to meet 
her requirements by making this difference as small aa 
possible. And hence, cceteris ■paribus, we shall obtain a 
greater proportion of work out of a certain araoimt of 
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heat passing through our engine when the temperature 
diiference between its boiler and condenser is as great 
as poasihle. In a steam-engine this difference cannot 
be very great, because if the water of the boiler were at 
a very high temperature the pressure of its steam would 
become dangerous ; but iu an air-engine, or engine that 
heats and cools air, the temperature difference may be 
much larger. There are, however, practical inconveniences 
in engines for which the temperature of the boiler is 
very high, and it is possible that these may prove so 
formidable as to turn the scale against such engines, 
although in theory they ought to be very economical 

156. The principles now stated have been employed by 
Professor J. Thomson, in his suggestion that the appli- 
cation of pressure would ha found to lower the freezing 
point of water ; and the truth of tliis suggestion was after- 
wards proved by Professor Sir W. Thomson. The fol- 
lowing was the reasoning employed by the former ; — 

Suppose that we have a chamber kept constantly at 
the temperature 0° C„ or the melting point of ice, and 
that we have a cyhnder, of which the sectional area 
is one square metre, tilled one metre in height with 
water, that is to say, containing one cubic metre of 
water. Suppose, next, that a well-fitting piston is 
placed above the surface of the water in this cylinder, 
and that a considerable weight is placed upon the piston. 
Let us now take the cylinder, water and all, and carry 
it into another room, of which the temperature is just 
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1 trifle lower. In course of time the water will freeze, 
and, as it expands in freezing, it will push up the piston and 
weight about i^tlia of a metre ; and we may suppose 
that the piston is kept fastened in tliia position by means 
of a peg. Now carry back the machine into the fimt 
room, and in the course of time the ice will be raelted, 
and we shall have water once more in the cylinder, but 
there will now be a void space of i?„th3 of a metre 
between the piston and the surface. We have thus ac- 
quired a certain amount of energy of position, and we 
have only to pull out the peg, and allow the piston with 
its weight to fall down through the vacant space, in order 
to utilize this energy, after which the arrangement is ready 
to start afresh. Again, if the weight be veiy great, the 
energy thus gained will be very great ; in fact, the energy 
will vary with the weight. In fine, the arrangement 
now described is a veritable heat engine, of which the 
chamber at 0" C. correspond-g to the boiler, and the other 
chamber a trifle lower in temperature to the condenser, 
while the amount of work wo get out of the engine — or, in 
other words, its efficiency — will depend upon the weight 
which is raised through the space of j^ths of a metre, 
so that, by increasing this weight without limit, we may 
increase the efficiency of our engine without limit It 
would thus at first sight appear that by this device of hav- 
ing two chambers, one at CCand the other a trifle lower, 
we can get any amount of work out of our water engine ; 
I that, consequently, we have managed to overcome 
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Nature. But here Thomson's law como into opemtion, 
showing that we cannot overcome Natui-c by any such 
device, bat that if we have a Jarge weight upon our 
piston, we must have a proportionally large difference of 
temperature between our two chambers— that ia to say, 
the freezing point of water, under great pressure, wiU be 
lower in temperature tlian its freezing point, if the 
pressure upon it be only small 

Before leaving this subject we must call upon our 
readers to realize what takes place in all heat engines. 
It is not merely that heat produces mechanical effect, 
but that a given quantity of heat absolutely passes out 
of existence as heat vn producing its equivalent of work. 
If, therefore, we could measure the mere heat produced 
in an engine by the burning of a ton of coals, we 
should find it to be less when the engine was doing 
work than when it was at rest. 

In like manner, when a gas expands suddenly its 
temperature falls, because a certain amount of its heat 
■ jjasses out of existence in the act of producing mechani- 
cal effect 

157. We have thus endeavoured to show under what 
conditions absorbed heat may be converted into mechani- 
cal effect. This absorbed heat embraces (Art 110) two 
varieties of energy, one of these being molecular motion, 
and the other molecular energy of position. 

Let us now, therefore, endeavour to ascei-tain under 
what circumstances the one of these varieties may be 
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changed into the other. It is well known that it takes 
a good deal of heat to convert a kilograinme of ice into 
water, and that when the ice is melted the temperature 
of the water is not perceptibly higher than that of the 
ice. It ia equally well known that it takes a great deal 
of heat to convert a kilogramme of boiling water into 
steam, and that when the transformation is accomplished, 
the steam produced ia not perceptibly hotter than the 
boiling water. In such cases the heat is said to become 
latent 

Now, in both these cases, but more obviously in the 
last, we may auppoae that the heat has not had its usual 
office to perform, but that, instead of inci'easing the 
motion of the molecules of water, it has spent its energy 
in tearing them asunder tram each other, against the 
forae of cohesion which binds them together. 

Indeed, we know as a matter of fact that the force of 
cohesion which is perceptible in boiling water ia ap- 
parently absent from ateam, or the vapour of water, because 
its molecules are too remote from one another to allow of 
this force being appreciable We may, therefore, suppose 
that a large part, at least, of the heat necessary to con- 
vert boiling water into steam ia spent in doing work 
against molecular forces. 

When the steam is once more condensed into hot water, 
the heat thus spent reassumea the form of molecular 
motion, and the consequence ia that we require to take 
away somehow all the latent heat of a kilogramme of 
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steam before we can convert it into boiling water. In 
fact, if it is difficult and tedioua to convert water into 
steam, it is difficult and tedioua to convert steam into 
water. 

158. Besides the case now mentioned, there are other 
instances in which, no doubt, molecular separation 
becomes gi-adually changed into heat motion. Thus, 
when a piece of glass has been suddenly cooled, its par- 
ticles have not had time to acquire their proper position, 
and the consequence is that the whole structure is thrown 
into a state of constraint. In the course of time such 
bodies tend to assume a more stable state, and their 
particles gradually come closer together. 

It is owing to this cause that the bulb of a thermo- 
meter recently blown gradually contracts, and it is no 
doubt owing to the same cause that a Prince Rupert's 
drop, formed by dropping melted glass into water, when 
broken, falls into powder with a kind of explosion It 
seems probable that in all such cases these changes are 
attended with heat, and tliat they denote the conversion 
of the energy of molecular separation into that of 
molecular motion. 

159. Having thus examined the transmutations of (C) 
into (D), and of (D) back again into (C), let us now 
proceed with oui' list; and see under what circumstances 
absorbed lieat is changed into chemical separation. 

It is well known that when certain bodies are heated, 
they are decomposed ; for instance, if limestone or car- 
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bonate of lime be Leated, it is decomposed, the carbonic 
acid being given out in the shape of gas, while quick- 
lime remains behind. Now, heat is consumed in this 
process, that is to say, a certain amount of heat energy 
absolutely passes out of existence as heat and is changed 
into the energy of chemical separation. Again, if the 
lime so obtained be exposed, under certain circum- 
stances, to an atmosphere of carbonic add, it will 
gi'adually become clianged into carbonate of lime ; and in 
this change (which is a gradual one) we may feel assui-ed 
tiiat the energy of chemical sepai^ation i.5 once more con- 
verted into the energy of Iteat, although we may not per- 
ceive any increment of temperatui-e, on account of the 
slow nature of the procesa 

At very high temperatures it is possible that most 
compounds are decomposed, and the temperature at 
which this takes place, for any compound, has been 
termed its lemperature of disassociatwTi. 

IGO, Heat energy is changed into electrical separation 
when touiinalines and certain other ciystals are heated. 

Let us take, for instance, a crystal of tourmaline itnd 
raise its temperature, and we shall find one end positively, 
and the other negatively, eloctiified. Again, let us take 
the same crystal, and suddenly cool it, and we shall find 
an electrification of the opposite kind to tlie former, so 
that the end of the axis, which was then positive, will 
now be negative. Now, this sepai-atlon of the electidcities 
denotes energy ; and we have, therefore, in such crystals 
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a case where the energy of heat has been changed into 
that of electrical separation. In other words, a certain 
amount of heat has passed out of existence as heat, 
while in its place a certain amount of electi'ical separa- 
tion has been obtained. 

161. Let us next see under what circumstances heat is 
changed into electiuity m vwtioyi. Tliis tran-smutation 
takes place in thermo electricity 

Suppose, for in^-tinrf that we have a bar of copper or 
antimony, say copper, soldered 
to a bar of bismuth, as in Fig. 
12, Let us now heat one of 
the junctions, while the other 
reniain,s cooL It will be found 
that a cun-ent of positive elec- 
tricity circulates round the 
¥tg 12 bar, in the direction of the 

arrow-heacl, going fram the liismuth to the copper across 
the heated junction, the existence of which may be 
detected by means of a compass needle, as we see in the 




Here, then, we have a case in which heat energy 
goes out of existence, and is converted into that of an 
electric current, and we may even arrange matters 
80 as to make, on this principle, an instrument wliich 
shall bo an extremely delicate test of the existence of 
heat. 

By having a number of junctions of bismuth and 
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fritimony, as in Fig. 13, and heating the upper set, while 
tiie lower remain cool, we get a 
strong eui'rent going from the hia- 
niuth to the antimony across tho 
heated junctions, and we may pass 
the cuiTent so produced round the 
wire of a galvanometer, and thus, 
by increasing the number of our 
junctions, and also by using a veiy ^^ 
delicate galvanometer, we may get ^ 
a very perceptible effect for the 
smallest heating of the upper junctions. This aiTange- 
ment is called the tliermo2nle, and, in conjunction with 
tho reflecting galvanometer, it aSbrda the most delicate 
means kno\vn for detecting small quantities of heat 

102. The la-it transmutation on our list with respect to 
absorbed heat is that in which this species of enei^fy is 
ti-ansformed into radiant light and heat. This takes 
place whenever a hot body cools in an open space — the 
sun, for instance, parts with a large quantity of liis heat 
in this way ; and it is due, in part at least, to this process 
that a hot body coob in air, and wholly to it that such a 
body cools in vacuo. It is, moreover, due to the pcno 
tration of our eye by radiant energy that we are able to 
see hot bodies, and thus tlie very fact that we see them 
implies that they are parting with their heat. 

Radiant energy moves through space with tlie enormous 
velocity of 1SS,000 mdos in one second. It takes about 
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eight miiiut.es to come from the sun to our eai'tli, so tliat 
if our kiniinaiy were to be suddenly extinguished, we 
shoiild have eight minutes, respite before the catastrophe 
overtook ua Besides the i-ays that affect the eye, there 
are othera which we eaimot sec, and wliich may therefore 
l>e termed dark rays. A hody, fur instance, may not be 
hot enough to be self-luminous, and yet it may be rapidly 
cooling and changing its hoafc into radiant energy, which 
is given off by the body, even although neither the eye 
nor the touch may be competent to detect it. It may 
neverthelepii be detected by the thermopile, wliich was 
described in Art. IGl. We thus see how strong is the 
likeness between a heated body and a sounding one. 
For just as a sounding body gives out part of its sound 
energj' to tho atmosphere around it, so does a heated 
body give out part of its heat energy to the ethereal 
medium around it. When, however, we consider the 
I'ates of motion of these energies through their re- 
spective media, there is a mighty difference between 
the two, sound travelling through tho air with the 
velocity of 1100 feet a second, while radiant energy 
moves over no less a siiace than 1SS,01)0 miles in the 
same poiiion of time. 

Chemical Separation. 

1G3. We now come to the energy denoted hy chemical 

separation, such as wc possess when wo Iiave coal or 

carbon in one place, and oxygen in another. Very evi- 
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dently this form of energy of position is transmuted into 
heat when wo hum the coal, or cause it to combine with 
the oxygen of the air ; and generally, whenever chemical 
combination takes place, we have the production of heat, 
even although other circumBtauces may interfere to pre- 
vent its recognition. 

Now, in accordance with the principle of conservation, 
it may be expected that, if a definite quantity of carbon 
or of hydrogen he burned under given circumstances, 
there will be a definite production of heat ; that is to 
say, a ton of coals or of coke, when burned, will give us 
so many heat units, and neither more or less. We may, 
no doubt, burn our ton in such a way as to economize 
more or less of the heat produced ; but, a-s far as the mere 
production of heat is concerned, if the quantity and 
quality of the material burned and the circumstances of 
combustion be the same, we expect the same amount of 
heat. 

1G4. The following table, derived from the researches 
of Andrews, and those of Favre and Silhermann, shows 
us how many units of heat we may get by burning a 
kilogramme of vai'ious substances. 

D-Vrrs 0/ Hhat deeeloped hj CosinvsTios in Oiygeh. 

Kilogrammea of Water raised 1° C. 
Snbatance by the combaation of one kilo- 

Borned. gramme of each aubataoce. 

Hydrogen 34,135 

Carbon 7,990 

Sulphur 2,263 
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Kilogiainmea o! Water raised 1° C. 
SubBtanco by the combuation of one kilo. 

Burned. gramme of each BtibstaiKVS. 

Phosphorus 5,747 

Zinc 1,301 

Iron 1,576 

Tin 1,233 

OlefiantGaa 11,900 

Alcohol 7,016 



165, There are other methods, besides combustion, by 
which chemical combination takes place. 

When, for instance, we plunge a piece of metallic iron 
into a solution of copper, we find that when we take it 
out, its surface is covered with copper. Part of the iron 
has been dissolved, taking the place of the copper, which 
has therefore been thrown, in its metallic state, upon the 
surface of the iron. Now, in this operation heat is given 
out— we have in fact burned, or oxidized, the iron, and 
we are thus furnished with a means of arranging the 
metals, beginning with that which gives out most heat, 
when used to displace tlie metal at the other extremity 
of the seriea 

166. The following list has been formed, on this prin- 
ciple, by Dr. Andrews ; — 

1. Zinc 5. Mercury 

2. Iron 6. Silver 

3. Lead 7. Platinum 

4. Copper 
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— that is to say, the metal platinum can be displaced by 
any other metal of the aeriea, but we ahall get most heat 
if W6 use zinc to displace it. 

We may therefore assume that if we displace a defi- 
nite quantity of platinum by a definite quantity of zinc, 
we eliall get a definite amount of heat. Suppose, 
however, that instead of performing the operation in one 
step, we make two of it. Let us, for instance, first of all 
displace copper by means of zinc, and then platinum by 
means of copper, la it not possible that the one of these 
processes may be more fruitful in heat giving than the 
other ? Now, Andrews has shown us that we cannot 
gain an advantage over Nature in this way, and that if 
we use our zinc first of all to displace iron, or copper, or 
lead, and then use this metal to displace platinum, we 
shall obtain just the very same amount of heat as if we 
had used the zinc to displace the platinum at onca 

167. It ought here to be mentioned that, very generally, 
chemical action is accompanied with a change of 
molecular condition. 

A solid, for instance, may be changed into a liquid, 
or a gas into a liquid. Sometimes the one change 
counteracts the other aa far as apparent heat is concerned; 
but sometimes, too, they co-operate together to increase 
the result Thus, when a gas is absorbed by water, 
much heat is evolved, and we may suppose the result 
to be due in part to chemical combination, and in part 
to the condensation of the gas into a liquid, by whicJi 
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its latent heat is rendered sensible. On the 
other hand, when a liquid unites with a solid, or when 
two solids unite with one another, and the product 
is a liquid, we have very often the absorption of 
heat, the heat I'endered latent by the dissolution of 
t!ie solid being more than that generated by combina- 
tion. Freezing mixtures owe their cooling properties 
to this caase ; thus, if snow and salt be mixed to- 
gether, they Uquefy each other, and the result is brine 
of a temperature much lower than that of either the 
ingi'edients. 

1C8. When heterogeneous metals, such as zinc and 
copper, are soldered together, we have apparently a 
conversion of the energy of chemical sepai-ation into 
that of electrical separation. This was first suggested 
by Volta aa the oiigin of the electrical separation which 
we see in the voltaic current, and recently its existence 
has been distinctly proved by Sir W. Thomson. 

To render manifest this conversion of energy, let us 
solder a piece of zinc and copper together — if we now 
test the bar by means of a dehcate electrometer we shall 
find that the zinc is positively, whUo the copper is nega- 
tively, electrified. We have here, therefore, an instance 
of the transmutation of one form of energy of position 
into another; so much energy of chemical separation 
di.sappcaring in order to produce so much electrical sepa- 
ration. This explains the fact recorded in Art 93, 
where we saw that if a battery be insulated and its poles 
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kept apart, the one will be charged ■with positive, and 
the other with negative, electricity. 

109. But further, when such a voltaic battery is in 
action, we have a transmutation of chemical separation 
into eledriciti/ in motion. To see this, let us consider 
what takes place in such a battery. 

Here no doubt the sources of electrical excitement are 
the points of contact of the zinc and platinum, where, as 
we see by our last article, we have electrical separation 
produced. But this of itself would not produce a 
cuiTent, for an electrical current implies very consider- 
able energy, and must be fed by something. Now, in 
the voltaic battery we have two things which ac- 
company each other, and which are manifestly con- 
nected together. In the first place we have the com- 
bustion, or at least the oxidation and dissolution, of 
the- zinc ; and we have, secondly, the production of a 
powerful current. Now, evidently, the first of these is 
that which feeds the second, or, in other words, the 
energy of chemical separation of the metallic zinc is 
transmuted into that of an electrical current, the zinc 
being virtually bunied in the process of transmutation. 

170. rinally, as far as we are aware, the energy of 
chemical separation is not directly transm-jted into 
radiant light and heat 
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Electrical Separation. 

171. In the first place tlie energy of electrical separa- 
tion ia obviously transmuted into that of visihle motion, 
when two oppositely electiified bodies approach each 
other. 

172. Again, it is transmuted into a current of 
electricity, and ultimately into heat, when a apark paaaea 
between two oppositely electrified bodies. 

It ought, therefore, to be borne in mind that when the 
flash is seen there is no longer electricity, what we see 
being merely air, or some other mateiial, intensely heated 
by the discharge. Thus a man might be rendered in- 
sensible by a flash of lightning without hia seeing the 
flash — for the effect of the discharge upon the man, and 
its effect in heating the air, might be phenomena so 
nearly simultaneous that the man might become in- 
aeniible before he could perceive the flash. 

Electricity in Motion. 

173. This energy is transmuted into that of visible 
inotion when two wires conveying electrical currents in 
the same direction attract each other. When, for in- 
stance, two circular currents float on water, both going 
in the direction of the hands of a watch, we have seen 
firom Art. 100 that they wiU move towards each other. 
Now, here there ia, in truth, a lessening of the intensity 
of each current when the motion is taking place, for 
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we know (Art. 104) that when a circuit is moved into 
the presence of another circuit conveying a current, 
there is produced by induction a. current in the opposite 
direction ; and hence we perceive tliat, when two similar 
currents approach each other, each is diminished by 
means of this inductive influence— in fact, a certain 
amount of current energy disappears from existence 
in order that an equivalent amount of the energy of 
visible motion may be produced. 

174. Electricity in motion is transmuted into heat 
during the passage of a current along a thin wire, or any 
badly conducting substance — the wire is heated in con- 
sequence, and may even become white hot. Most 
frequently the energy of an electric current is spent in 
heating the wires and other materials that form the 
cu'cuit Now, the energy of such a current is fed by the 
burning or oxidation of the metal (generally zinc) which 
is used in the circuit, so that the ultimate effect of this 
combustion is the heating of the various wires and other 
materials through which the current passes, 

175. We may, in truth, bum or oxidize zinc in two 
ways — we may oxidize it, aa we have juat seen, ia the 
voltaic battery, and we shall find that by the combustion 
of a kilogramme of zinc a definite amount of heat ia 
produced. Or we may oxidize our zinc by dissolving it 
in acid in a single vessel, when, without going through the 
intermediate process of a current, we shall get just aa 
much heat out of a kilogramme of zinc aa we did in the 
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former case. In fact, whether we oxidize our zinc by the 
hattery, or in the ordinary way, the quantity of heat 
produced will always bear the same relation to the 
quantity of zinc consumed; the only difference being- 
that, in the ordinary way of oxidizing zinc, the heat is 
generated in the vessel containing the zinc and acid, 
while in the battery it may make its appeai'ance a 
thousand miles away, if we have a sufficiently long wire 
to convey our current 

176. This is, perhaps, the right place for alluding to a 
discovery of Peltier, that a current of positive electricity 
passing across a junction of bismuth and antimony in 
the direction from the bismuth to the antimony appears 
to produce cold. 

To understand the significance of tbis fact we must 
consider it in connection with the thermo-electric 
cun-ent, which we have seen, from Art. 161, is eetabliahed 
in a, cii"cuit of bismuth and antimony, of which one 
junction is hotter than the othci'. Suppose we have a 
circuit of this kind with both its junctions 
at the temperature of 100° C. to begin with. 
Suppose, next, that while we protect one 
junction, we expose the other to the open 
air — it will, of course, lose heat, so that 
the protected junction will now be hotter 
than the other. The consequence will be 
(Art 161) that a current of positive elec- 
tricity will pass along the protected junc- 
tion from the bismuth to the antimony. 
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Now, hero we have au apparent anomaly, for the 
circuit is cooling — that ia to say, it is losing energy 
— but at the very same time it is manifesting energy 
in another shape, namely, in that of an electric current, 
which is circulating round it. Clearly, then, some of 
tlie heat of this circuit must be spent iu generating 
this current; in fact, we should expect the circuit to 
act as a heat engine, only producing cuiTont energy 
instead of mechanical energy, and hence (Art 152) we 
sliould expect to see a conveyance of heat from the 
hotter to the colder parts of the circuit. Now, this ia 
precisely what the current doca, for, passing along the 
hotter junction, in the direction of the anow-head, it 
cools that junction, and heats the colder one at c, — in 
other worfs, it can'ies heat from the hotter to the colder 
parts of the circuit. We should have been veiy much 
surpri.sed had such a current cooled c and heated H, 
for then we should have had a manifestation of current 
energy, accompanied with the conveyance of heat from a 
colder to a hotter substance, which is against the principle 
of Art 1.52. 

177. Finally, tlie energy of electricity in motion is 
converted into that of chemical separation, when a 
curi'cnt of electiicity ia made to decompose a body. 
Part of the energy of the current is spent in this process, 
and we shall get so much less heat from it in conse- 
quence. Suppo.^e, for instance, that by oxidizing bo 
much zinc in the battery we get, under ordinaiy cucum- 
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stances, 100 units of hoat. Let ua, however, set the 
battery to decompose water, and we shall probably find 
that by oxidizing the same amount of zinc we get now 
only SO imits of heat. Clearly, then, the deficiency or 
20 units have gone to decompose the water. Now, if we 
explode the mixed gasea whieh are the result of the 
decomposition, we shall get back these 20 units of 
heat precisely, and neither more nor less ; and thus we 
see that amid all such changes the quantity of energy 
remains the same. 



Itadiant Enorgy. 

178. This form of energy is converted into aJ^orhed 
heat whenever it falls upon an opaque substance — some of 
it, however, is generally conveyed away by reflexion, but 
the remainder ia absorbed by the body, and consequently 
heats it 

It is a curious question to ask what becomes of the 
radiant light from the sun that is not absorbed either by 
the planets of our system, or by any of the stars. We 
can only reply to such a question, that as far as we can 
judge from our present knowledge, the radiant energy 
that is not absorbed must be conceived to be traversing 
space at the rate of 188,000 miles a second. 

179. There is only one more transmutation of radiant 
energy that we know of, and that is when it promotes 
chemical separation. Thus, certain rays of the sun are 
known to have the power of decomposing chloride of 
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silver, and other chemical compounds. Now, in all such 
cases there ia a transmutation of radiant energy into 
that of chemical separation, The sun's rays, too, decom- 
pose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, the carbon 
going to form the woody fibre of the plant, while the 
oxygen is set free into the air; and of course a certain 
proportion of the energy of the solar rays is consumed 
in promoting this change, and we have bo much less 
heating effect in consequence. 

But all the solar rays have not this power — for the 
property of promoting chemical change is confined to the 
blue and violet rays, and some others which are not 
visible to the eye. Now, these rays are entirely absent 
from the radiation of bodies at a comparatively low 
temperature, such as an ordinaiy red heat, so that a 
photographer would find it impoaaible to obtain the 
picture of a red-hot body, whose only light was in itself 

180. Tlie actinic, or chemically active, rays of the sun 
decompose carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, and they 
disappear in consequence, or are absorbed ; this may, 
therefore, be the reason why very few such rays are either 
reflected or transmitted from a sun-lit leaf, in conse- 
quence of which the photographer finds it difficult to 
obtain an image of such a leaf; in other words, the rays 
which would have produced a chemical change on his 
photographic plate have all been used up by the leaf for 
peculiar purposes of its own. 

181. And here it is important to bear in mind that 
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while animals in the act of breathing consume the 
oxygen of the air, turning it into carbonic acid, plants, 
on the other hand, restore the oxygen to the air ; thus 
the two kingdoms, the animal and the vegetable, work 
into each other's hands, and the purity of the atmosphere 
is kept up. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH: THE DISSIPATION OP 
ENERQT. 

182. In the last cliapter we have endearvmired to ex- 
hibit the various transmutations of energy, and, while 
doing so, to bring forward evidence in favour ,of the 
theory of conservation, showing that it enables ua bo 
couple together known laws, and abo to discover new 
ones — showing, in fine, that it bears about with it all the 
marks of a true hypothesis. 

It may now, perhaps, be instructive to look back and 
endeavour to trace the progress of this great conception^ 
&om its first beginning among the ancients, up to its 
triumphant establishment by the labours of Joule and 
his fellow-workers. 

183. Mathematicians inform us that if matter consists 
of atoms or small parts, which are actuated by forces 
depending only upon the distances between these parts, 
and not upon the velocity, then it may be demonstrated 
that the law of conservation of energy will hold good. 
Thus we see that conceptions regarding atoms and their 
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forces are allied to conceptions regarding energy. A 
medium of aome aort pervading apace seems also neces- 
sary to our theory. In fine, a imiverse composed of 
atoms, with aome aort of medium between them, la to 
be regarded as the machine, and the laws of energy as 
the laws of working of this machine. It may be that 
a theory of atoms of this sort, with a medium between 
them, is not after all the simplest, but we are proba- 
bly not yet pre[)ared for any more general hypothesis. 
Now, we have only to look to our own aolar system, in 
order to aee on a large scale an illustration of this concep- 
tion, for there we have the various heavenly bodies attract- 
ing one another, with forces depending only on the dis- 
tances between them, and independent of the velocities; 
and we have likewise a medium of aome sort, in virtue of 
which radiant energy is conveyed from the aun to the earth. 
Perhaps we shall not greatly err if we regard a molecule 
as representing on a email scale something analogous to 
the aolar ayatem, whilo the various atoms which con- 
stitute the molecule may be likened to the various bodies 
of the eolar system. The short historical sketch which 
we are ahout to give will embrace, therefore, along with 
energy, the progress of thought and speculation with 
respect to atoms and also with respect to a medium, in- 
asmuch aa these subjccta are intimately connected with 
the doctrines of energy. 
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HeToclitus on Eiwrgy, 

184. Heraditas, who flourished at Ephesua, E.C. 500, 
declared that fire was the great cause, and that all things 
■were in a perpetual flux. Such an expression will np 
doubt be regarded as very vague in these days of pre- 
cise physical statements ; and yet it seems clear that 
Heraclitua must have had a vivid conception of the 
innate restlessness and energy of the universe, a concep- 
tion allied in character to, and only less precise than that 
of modem philosophers, who regard matter as essentially 
dynamical 

Detnocritus on Atoms. 

185. Democritus, who was bom 470 B.C., was the 
originator of the doctrine of atoms, a doctrine which in 
the hands of John Dalton has enabled the human mind 
to lay hold of the laws which regulate chemical changes, 
as well aa to picture to itself what is there taking place. 
Perhaps there is no doctrine that has nowadays a more 
intimate connection with the industries of life than this 
of atoms, and it is probable that no intelUgent director of 
chemical industry among civilized nations fails to picture 
to his own mind, by means of this doctrine, the inner 
nature of the changes which he sees with his eyes. Now, 
it is a curious cireumstance that Bacon should have 
hghted upon this very doctrine of atoms, in order to 
point one of his philosophical morals. 
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"Nor IB it lesB an evil" (says he), "thatintlieirplilloaophiea 
and contemplations men spend their labour in iavestigating 
and treating of the first principles of thinga, and the extreme 
limits of nature, when all that is nseftd and of avail in 
operation is to be fonnd in what is intermediate. Hence it 
liappens that men continue to abstract Nature till they arrive 
at potential and nnformei matter ; and again they continoe 
to divide Nature, nntil they have arrived at the atom ; things 
which, even if true, can be of little use in helping on the 
fortunes of men," 

Surely we ought to learn a lesson from these remarke 
of the great Father of experimental science, and be very 
cautious before we diamiss any branch of knowledge or 
train of thought as essentially unprofitable^ 

Aristotle on a Medium. 

186. Aa regards the exiatence of a medium, it ia re- 
marked by WheweU that the ancients also caught a glimpse 
of the idea of a medium, by which the qualities of bodies, 
aa colours and sounds are perceived, and he quotes the 
following from Aristotle : — 

" In a void there could be no difference of np and dovm ; 
for, aa in nothing there are no differences, so there are none 
in a privation or negation." 

Upon this the historian of science remarks, " It ia 
easily seen that such a mode of reasoning elevates 
the familiar forms of language, and the intellectual con- 
nexions of terms, to a supremacy over facts." 

Nevertheless, may it not be replied that our couceptiona 
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of matter are deduced fi'om the familiar experience, that 
certain portions of apace affect us in a certain manner ; 
and, consequently, are we not entitled to say there must 
be something where we experience the difference of up 
or down ? la there, after all, a very great difference 
between this argument and that of modern physicists in 
favour of a plenum, who tell us that matter cannot act 
where it is not ? 

Aristotle seems also to have entertained the idea that 
light is not any body, or the emanation of any body (for 
that, he says, would be a kind of body), and that there- 
fore light is an energy or act 

The Ideas of the AvuA&nts were not Prolific 
187. These quotations render it evident that the 
ancients had, in some way, grasped the idea of the 
essential uru'est and energy of things. They had also the 
idea of small particles or atoms, and, finally, of a medium 
of some sort And yet these ideas were not prolific — 
they gave rise to nothing new. 

Now, while the historian of science ia unquestionably 
right in his criticism of the ancients, that their ideas 
were not distinct and appropriate to the facts, yet we 
have seen that they were not wholly ignorant of the 
most profound and deeply-seated principles of the mate- 
rial universe. In the great hymn chanted by Nature, the 
fundamental notes were early heard, but yet it required 
long centuries of patient waiting for the practised ear of 
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the skilled musician to appreciate the mighty harmony 
aright Or, perhaps, the attempts of the ancients were 
as the sketches of a child who just contrives to ex- ■ 
hibit, in a rude way, the leading outlines of a building ; 
while the conceptions of the pi'actised physicist are more 
allied to those of the architect, or, at least, of one who 
has realized, to some extent, the architect's views. 

188. The ancients possessed great genius and intellectual 
I power, but they were deficient in physical conceptions, 

and, in consequence, their ideas were not prolific. It 
cannot indeed be said that we of the present age are 
deficient in such conceptions ; nevertheless, it may be 
questioned whether there ia not a tendency to rush into 
the opposite exti'eme, and to work physical conceptions to 
an excess. Let us be cautious that in avoiding Scylla, we 
do not rush into Cbarybdis. For the universe has more 
than one point of view, and there are possibly regions 
which will not yield their treasures to the moat deter- 
mined physicists, armed only with kilogrammes and 
metres and standard clocks. 

Sescartea, Kewton, and HuygkeTis on a Medium. 

189. In modem times Descartes, author of the vertical 
hypothesis, necessarily presupposed the existence of a 
medium in inter-planetary spaeea, but on the other hand 
be was one of the originators of that idea which regards 
light as a series of particles shot out from a luminous 
body, Newton likewise conceived the existence of a 
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medium, although he became an advocate of the theory of 
emission. It ia to Huyghens that the credit belongs of 
having firat conceived the imdulatoiy theory of Hght 
with sufficient distinctness to account for double refrac- 
tion. After him, Young, Fresnel, and their followers, 
have greatly developed the theory, enabhng it to account 
for the most compHcated and wonderful phenomena. 

Bacon on Heat 

190. With regard to the nature of heat. Bacon, what- 
ever may be thought of his arguments, seems clearly to 
have recognized it as a species of motion. He says, 
" From these instances, viewed together and individually, 
the nature of which heat is the limitation seems to be 
motion ; " and again he says, " But when we say of 
motion that it stands in the place of a genua to heat, we 
mean to convey, not that keat generates Ttiotion or Tnotion 
heat (although even both may be true in some eases), but 
that essential heat is motion and nothing else." 

Nevertheless it required nearly three centuries before 
the true theory of heat was sufficiently rooted to develop 
into a productive hypothesis, 

Prmciple of Virtual Velocities. 

191. In a. previous chapter we have already detailed 
the labours in respect of heat of Davy, Rumford, and 
Joula Gahlco and Newton, if they did not grasp the 
dynamical nature of heat, had yet a clear conception of 
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the functions of a tnacliine. The former saw that what 
, we gain in power we lose in space ; while the latter went 
further, and saw that a machine, if left to itself, is strictly 
limited in the amount of work which it can accomplish, 
although its energy may vary from that of motion to 
that of position, and back again, according to the 
geometric laws of the machina 

Rise of true ConceptioTia regarding Worh 
192. There can, we think, be no question tliat the great 
development of industrial operations in the present ago 
has indirectly furthered our conceptions regarding work- 
Humanity invariably strives to escape as much as 
('"possible from hard work. In the days of old those 
who had the power got slaves to work for them -y^ 
but even then the master had to give some kind of 
equivalent for the work done. For at the very lowest a 
slave is a machine, and must be fed, and is moreover apt 
to prove a very troublesome machine if not properly 
dealt with. The great improvements in the steam 
engine, introduced by Watt, have done as much, perhaps, 
as the abolition of slavery to benefit the working man. 
The hard work of the world has been put upon iron 
shoulders, that do not smart; and, in consequence, we have 
had an inmiense extension of industry, and a great 
amelioration in the position of the lower classes of man- 
kind. But if we have transferred our hard work to 
machines, it is necessary to know how to question a 
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madiine — how to say to it. At "what rate can yoii 
labour ? how much work can you turn out in a day ? 
It is necessary, in fact, to have the clearest possible idea 
of what work is. 

Our readers will see fi-ora all this that men are not 
likely to err in their method of meaaui'ing work. The 
principles of measurement have been stamped as it were 
with a brand into the very heart and brain of humanity. 
To the employer of machinery or of human labour, a 
false method of measuring work simply means ruin ; he 
is likely, therefore, to take the greate.st possible paina to 
airive at accuracy in his determination. 

Perpetual Motion. 

193. Now, amid the crowd of workers smai-ting fi-om 
the curse of labour, there rises up every now and then 
an enthusiast, who seeks to escape by means of an artifice 
from this insupportable tyranny of work. Why not 
construct a machine that will go on giving you work 
without limit without the necessity of being fed in any 
way. Nature must have some weak point in her armour ; i 
there must surely be some way of getting round her ; she 
is only tyrannous on the surface, and in order to stimulate 
our ingenuity, but will yield with pleasure to the per- 
sistence of genius. 

Now, what can the man of science say to such an 
enthusiast ? He cannot tell him that he is intimately 
acquainted with all the forees of Nature, and can prove 



that perpetual motion is impossible; for, in truth, he 
knows very little of these forces. But he does think 
that he has entered into the spirit and design of Nature, 
and therefore he denies at once the possibility of such 
a machine. But he denies it intelUgently, and works 
out this denial of his into a theory which enables him 
to discover numerous and valuable relations between the- 
properties of matter — produces, in fact, the laws of energy 
and the great principle of conservation. 

Theory of Conservation. 

19i. "We have thus endeavoured to give a short sketch 
of the history of energy, including its allied prohlems, up 
to the dawn of the strictly scienti6c period. We have 
seen that the unfruitfidness of the earUer views was due 
to a want of scientific clearness in the conceptions enter- 
tained, and we have now to say a few words regarding 
the theory of conservation. 

Here also the way was pointed out by two philoso- 
phers, namely, Grove in this country, and Mayer on 
the continent, who showed certain relations between 
the various forms of energy; the name of S(5gain 
ought likewise to be mentioned. Nevertheless, to 
Joule belongs the honour of establishing the theory on 
an incontroveiiible basis ; for, indeed, this is pre- 
eminently a case where speculation has to be tested by 
mmnpeachable experimental evidence. Here the magni- 
tude of the principle is so vast, and its importance is so 
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great, that it requires the strong fire of genius, joined to 
the patient labours of the scientific experimentalist, to 
forge the rough ore into a good weapon that will cleave 
its way through all obstacles into the very citadel of 
Nature, and into her most secret recesses. 

Following closely upon the labours of Joule, we have 
those of William and James Thomson, Helmholtz, Ean- 
kine, Clauaius, Tait, Andrews, Maxwell, who, along 
with many others, have advanced the subject ; and while 
Joule gave his chief attention to the laws which regu- 
late the transmutation of mechanical energy into heat, 
Thomson, Eankine, and Clausius gave theirs to the con- 
vei-se problem, or that whieh relates to the transmutation 
of heat into mechanical energy. Thomson, especially, 
has pushed forward so resolutely from this point of view 
that he has succeeded in grasping a principle scarcely 
inferior in importance to that of the conservation of 
energy itself, and of this principle it behoves us now to 
speak. 

Dissipation of Energy. 

195. Joule, we have said, proved the law according 
to which work may be changed into heat; and Thomson 
and others, that according to which heat may be changed 
into work. Now, it occurred to Thomson that there was 
a very important and significant difference between these 
two laws, consisting in the fact that, while you can with 
the greatest ease transform work into heat, you can by 
no method in your power transform all the heat back 
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again into work. In fact, the process is rot a reversible 
one ; and the consequence is that the mechanical energy 
of the universe is hecoming every day more and more 
changed into heat 

It is easily seen that if the process were reversible, 
one form of a perpetual motion would not be impossi- 
ble. For, without attempting to create energy by a 
machine, all that would be needed for a perpetual motion 
would be the means of utilizing the vast stores of heat 
that lie in all the substances around us, and converting 
them into work. The work would no doubt, by means 
of friction and otherwise, be ultimately reconverted into 
heat ; but if the process be reversible, the heat could 
again be converted into work, end so on for ever. But 
the irreversibility of the process puts a stop to all this. 
In fact, I may convince myself by rubbing a met^ 
button on a piece of wood how easily work can be 
converted into heat, while the mind completely fails to 
suggest any method by which this heat can be recon- 
verted into work. 

Now, if this process goes on, and always in one 
direction, there can be no doubt about the issue. The 
mechanical energy of the universe will be more and 
more transformed into universally diffused heat, until the 
universe will no longer be a fit abode for living beinga 

The conclusion is a startling one, and, in order to 
bring it more vividly before our readers, let us now pro- 
ceed to acquaint ourselves with the various forms of use» 
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ful energy that are at present at our disposal, and at the 
same time endeavour to trace the ultimate sources of 
these supplies. 

Natural Energiea cmd their Sources, 

196. Of energy in repose we have the following 
varieties : — (1.) The energy of fuel (2.) That of food. 
(3.) That of a head of water. (4.) That which may be 
derived from the tides. (5.) The energy of chemical 
separation implied in native sulphur, native iron, &c. 

Then, with regard to energy in action, we have mainly 
the following varieties : — 

(1.) The energy of air in motion, (2.) That of water 
in motion. 

Fuel. 

197. Let us begin first with the energy implied in fiieL 
We can, of course, bum fuel, or cause it to combine with 
the oxygen of the air ; and we are thereby provided with 
lai^ quantities of heat of high temperature, by means of 
which we may not only warm ourselves and cook our 
food, but also drive our heat-engines, using it, in fact, as 
a source of mechanical power. 

Fuel is of two varieties — wood and coaL Now, if we 
consider the origin of these we shall see that they are 
produced by the sun's rays. Certain of these rays, 
as we have already remarked (Art. 180), decompose 
carbonic acid in the leaves of plants, setting free the 
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oxygen, while the carbon ia used for the sti-ucture or 
wood of the plant Now, the energy of these rays is 
spent in thia process, and, indeed, there is not enough 
of auch energy left to produce a good photographic im- 
pression of the leaf of a plant, because it ia all spent in 
ni nlti"g wood, 

"We thus see that the energy implied in wood is 
derived from the sun's rays, and the same remark applies 
to coal Indeed, the only difference between wood and 
coal ia one of age : wood being recently turned out from 
Nature's laboratory, while thousands of years have elapsed 
since coal formed the leaves of living plants. 

198. We are, therefore, perfectly justified in saying that 
the energy of fuel is derived from the sun's rays ; " coal 
being the store which Nature has laid up as a species of 
capital for ua, while wood is our precarious yearly incoma 

We are thua at preaent very much in the position 
of a young heir, who has only recently come into his 
estate, and who, not content with the income, is rapidly 
squandering his realized property. Thia subject has been 
forcibly brought before us by Professor Jevons, who 
has remarked that not only are we spending our 
capital, but we are spending the most available and 
valuable part of it. For we are now using the sur^e 
coal ; but a time will come when this will be exhanated, 
and we shall be compelled to go deep down for our 

* This fact seeniB to have been known at a companttivet^ earlj pcnod 
to Eerschel and the elder Stephenion. 
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supplies. Now, regarded aa a source of energy, such 
supplies, if far down, will be less effective, for we have 
to deduct the amount of energy requisite in order to 
bring them to the surfaca The result is that we must 
contemplate a time, however far distant, when our sup- 
plies of coal will be exhausted, and we shall be com- 
pelled to resort to other sources of energy. 

Food. 
199. The energy of food is analogous to that of fuel, 
and serves similar purposes. For just as fuel may be 
used either for producing heat or for doing work, so food 
haa a twofold office to perform. In the first place, by its 
gi-adual oxidation, it keeps up the temperature of the 
body; and in the next place it is used as a source of 
energy, on which to draw for the performance of work. 
I Thus a man or a horse that works a great deal requires 
i to eat more food than if he does not work at all Thus, 
also, a prisoner condemned to hard labour requires a 
better diet than one wJio does not work, and a soldier 
during the fatigues of war finds it necessary to eat more 
than during a time of peace. 

Our food may be either of animal or vegetable origin — 
if it be the latter, it is immediately derived, hke fuel, 
from the energy of the sun's rays ; but if it be the former, 
the only difference is that it has passed through the body 
of an animal before coming to ua : the animal has eaten 
grass, and we have eaten the anima l. 
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In fafit, we make use of the animal not only as a 
variety of nutritious food, but also to enable us indirectly 
to utilize those vegetable products, such as gi'asses, which 
we could not make use of directly with our present 
digestive organs. 

Head of Water. 

200. Tlie enei^ of a head of water, like that of fuel 
and food, is brought about by the sun's i-ays. For the 
sun vaporizes the water, which, condensed again in up- 
land districts, becomes available as a head of water. 

There is, however, the difference that fuel and food are 
due to the actinic power of the sun's rays, while the 
evaporation and condensation of water axe caused rather 
by their heating effect 

Tidal Energy. 

201. The energy derived from the tides has, however, 
a different origin. In Art. 133 we have endeavoured to 
show how the moon acts upon the fluid portions of 
our globe, the result of this action being a very gradual 
stoppage of the energy of rotation of the eart^h. 

It is, therefore, to this motion of rotation that we 
must look an tlie origin of any available energy deiived 
from tidal milla. 
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Native Sulphur, d-c 

202. The last vaiiety of available enei^gy of position 
in our list is that implied in native sulphur, native iron, 
&C. It has heen remarked by Professor Tait, to whom 
this method of reviewing our forces is due, that this may 
be the primeval form of energy, and that the interior of 
the earth may, as far as we know, be wholly composed of 
matter in its imcombined form. As a source of available 
energy it is, however, of no practical importance. 

Air aTid Water in Motion. 

203. We proceed nest to those varieties of available 
energy which represent motion, the chief of which are 
air in motion and water in motion. It is owing to the 
former that the mariner spreads his sail, and carries his 
vessel from one part of the earth's surface to another, 
and it is likewise owing to the same influence that the 
windmill grinds our com. Again, water in motion is 
iised perhaps even more frequently than air in motion as 
a source of motive power. 

Both those varieties of energy are due without doubt 
to the heating effect of the sun's rays. We may, there- 
fore, affirm that with the exception of the totally insig- 
nificant supply of native sulphur, &c., and the small 
number of tidal mills which may he in operation, all 
our available energy is due to the sun. 
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The Sun — a Source of High Temperature Heat 
204. Let us, thei'efore, now for a moment direct our 
attention to that moat wonderful source of energy, the 
Sun. 

We have here a vast reservoir of high temperature 
heat ; now, this is a kind of superior energy which liaa 
always been in much request Numberless attempts 
have been made to construct a perpetual light, just as 
similar attempts have been made to construct a perpetual 
motion, with this difference, that a perpetual light was 
supposed to result from magical powers, while a perpetual 
motion was attributed to mechanical skilL 

Sir Walter Scott aUudes to this beHcf in his de- 
scription of the grave of Michael Scott, which is made 
to contain a perpetual light. Thus the Monk who buried 
the wizard teUs William of Delomine — 

1 " Lo, Warrior ! now the Ctobh of Bed 

Pointa to tha Grave of tho mighty dead) 
WitJiin it bnma a wondrona light, 
To ohaae the spiritB that Iotb the night. 
That lamp ehall bom nnquenchably 
Until the eternal doom sboll be." 

And again, when the tomb was opened, we read— 

" I would you had boon there to eqb 
How the light broke forth bo glorionaly, 
Streaiu'd upward to the chancel fod^ 
And throngh the galleries far Biloof I 
Ho earthly flwae blazed e'er bo bright." 



No earthly flame — there the poet was right — certainly 
not of this earth, where light and all other forms of 
superior energy are essentially evanescent. 

A Perpetuai Light Impossible. 

205. In truth, our readers will at once perceive that 
a perpetual light is only another name for a perpetual 
motion, because we can always derive visible energy out 
of high temperature heat — indeed, we do so every day 
in our steam engines. 

When, therefore, we bum coal, and cause it to combine 
with the oxygen of the air, we derive from the process a 
large amount of high temperature heat. But is it not 
possible, our readers may ask, to take the carbonic acid 
which results from the combustion, and by means of low 
temperature heat, of which we have always abundance at 
our disposal, change it hack again into carbon and oxygen ? 
AH this would be possible if what may he termed the 
temperature of disassociation — that is to say, the 
temperature at which carbonic acid separatee into its 
constituents — were a low temperature, and it would also 
be possible if rays from a source of low temperature pos- 
sessed sufficient actinic power to decompose carbonic acid. 

But neither of these is the case. Nature will not be 
caught in a trap of this kind. As if for the very pur- 
pose of stopping all such speculations, the temperatures 
of disassociation for such substances as carbonic acid are 
very high, and the actinic rays capable of causing their 
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Jon belong only to sources of exceedingly high 
temperature, such as the euru* 

7s the Sun an Exception? 

206. We may, therefore, take it for granted that a per- 
^petual light, like a perpetual motion, is an impossibility ; 

and we have then to inquire if the same argument 
applies to our sun, or if an exception is to he made in 
hia favour. Does the sun stand upon a footing of his 
own, or ia it merely a question of time with him, as with 
aU other instances of high temperature heat ? Before 
attempting to answer this question let us inquire into the 
probable origin of the sim'a heat. 

Origin of the Sun's Heat 

207. Now, some might be disposed to eat the Gordian 
knot of such an inquiry by asserting that our luminary 
was at first created hot; yet the scientific mind finds 
itself disinclined to repose upon such an assertion. We 
pick up a round pebble from the beaeh, and at once 
acknowledge there has been some physical cause for the 

1, shape into which it has been worn. And so with regard 
to the heat of the sun, we muat aj^k ourselves if there 
be not some cause not wholly imaginary, but one which 
we know, or at least suspect, to be perhaps still in opera- 

I'tion, which can account for the heat of the sun. 

Now, here it is more easy to show what cannot 
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account for the sun's heat than what can do so. We 
may, for instance, be perfectly certaui that it cannot 
have been caused by chemical action. The most probable 
theory ia that which was first worked out by Helmholtz 
and Thomson;* and which attributes the heat of the 
sun to tho primeval energy of position possessed by its 
particles. In other words, it is supposed that these parti- 
cles originally existed at a great distance from each other, 
and that, being endowed with the force of gravitation, they 
have since gradually come together, while in this process 
heat has been generated just as it would be if a atone were 
dropped from the top of a cliff towards the earth. 

208. Nor is this case whoUy imaginary, but we have 
some reason for thinking that it may still be in operation 
in the case of certain nebuhe which, botli in theu' consti- 
tution as revealed bj' the spectroscope, and in their 
general appearance, impress the beholder with the idea 
that they are not yet fully condensed into their ultimate 
shape and size. 

If we allow that by this means our luminary has 
obtained his wonderful store of high-class energy, we 
have yet to inquire to what extent this operation ia 
going on at the present moment. Is it only a thing 
of the past, or is it a thing also of the present ? I 
think we may reply that the sun cannot be condensing 
very fast, at least, within historical times. For if the 

i ■ Mayer imd Waterston eeeta firat to have caogbt the mdiiaenta of 

this idea. 
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BOH were sensibly larger than at present hia total eclipse 
by the moon would be impossible. Now, such eclipses 
have taken place, at any rate, for several thousands of years. 
Doubtless a small army of meteors may he falling into 
our luminary, which would by this fell tend to augment 
his heat ; yet the supply derived fi-om this source must 
surely be insignificant But if the sun be not at present 
fast as to derive any sufficient heat from this 
md if his energy be veiy sparingly recruited 
from without, it necessarily follows that he is in the 
position of a man ivhose expenditure exceeds his income. 
He is living upon his capital, and is destined to share the 
fate of all who act in a similar manner. We must, there- 
fore, contemplate a future period when he will be poorer 
ia energy than he is at present, and a period still further 
■ ia the future when he will altogether cease to shine. 



Probable Fate of the Universe. 
209. If this be the fate of the high temperature 
energy of the universe, let us think for a moment what 
will happen to its visible energy. We have spoken 
already about a medium pervading space, the office of 
which appears to be to degrade and ultimately extinguish 
all differential motion, just as it tends to reduce and ulti- 
mately equalize all difference of temperature. Thus the 
universe would ultimately become an equally heated 
mass, utterly worthless as far as the production of work 
ia concerned, since such production depends upon differ- 
ence of temperature. 
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Although, therefore, in a strictly mechanical sense, 
there is a conservation of energy, yet, as regards use- 
fulness or fitness for living beings, the energy 'of the 
universe is in process of deterioration. Universally 
diSused heat forms what we may call the great waste- 
heap of the universe, and this is gi'owing larger year 
by year. At present it does not sensibly obtrude itself, 
but who knows that the time may not arrive when we 
ehall be practically conscious of its growing bigness ? 

210. It will be seen that in this chapter we have re- 
garded the tmiverse, not as a collection of matter, but 
rather as an energetic a^ent — in fact, as a lamp. Now, it 
has been well pointed out by Thomson, that looked at in 
this light, the universe is a system that had a beginning 
and must have an end; for a process of degradation 
cannot he etemaL If we coidd view the universe as a 
candle not lit, then it is perhaps conceivable to regard it 
as having been always in existence ; but if we regard it 
rather as a candle that has been lit, we become absolutely 
certain that it cannot have been burning from eternity, 
and that a time will come when it will cease to bum. 
We are led to look to a beginning in which the particles 
of matter were in a diffuse chaotic state, but endowed 
with the power of gravitation, and we are led to look to 
an end in which the whole universe will bo one equally 
heated inert mass, and from which everything like life or 
motion or beauty will have utterly gone away. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE POSITION OF LIFE. 

211. We have hitherto confined ourselves almost 
entirely to a discussion of the laws of energy, as these 
affect iuanimate matter, and have taken httle or no account 
of the position of life. Wo have been content very much 
to remain spectators of the contest, apparently forgetful 
that we are at aU concerned in the issue. But the con- 
flict 13 not one which admits of on-lookers, — it is a uni- 
versal conflict in which we must all take our share. It 
may not, therefore, be amisa if we endeavour to ascertain, 
as well as we can, our true position 

Twofold "nature, of EquUihriwm. 

212. One of our earliest mechanical lessons ia on the 
twofold nature of equilibrium. We are told that this 
may be of two kinds, stable and UTistahle, and a very 
good illustration of these two kinds is fiimished by an 
egg. Let us take a smooth level table, and place an egg 
upon it ; we all know in what manner the egg will lia 
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on the table. It will remain at rest, that is to say, it 
will be in equilibrium ; and not only go, but it will be in 
stable equilibrium. To prove this, let ua try to displace 
it with our finger, and wo shall find that when we remove 
the pressure the egg will speedily return to its previous 
position, and will come to rest after one or two oscilla- 
tions. Furthermore, it has required a sensible expenditure 
of energy to displace the egg. All this we express by 
saying that the egg is in stable equihbriimi, 

JHechanical Instability. 
213. And now let us try to balance the egg upon ite 
longer axis. Probably, a sufficient amount of care will 
enable us to achieve this also. But the operation is a 
difficult one, and requires great delicacy of touch, and even 
after we have succeeded we do not know how long our 
success may last. The slightest impulse from without, the 
merest breath of air, may be sufficient to overturn the 
egg, which is now most evidently in unstable equilibrium. 
If the egg be thus balanced at the veiy edge of the table, 
it is quite probable that in a. few minutes it may topple 
over upon the floor; it is what we may call an even 
chance whether it will do so, or merely fall upon the 
table. Not that mere chance has anything to do with 
it, or that its movements are without a cause, but we 
mean that its movements are decided by some external 
impulse so exceedingly small as to be utterly beyond our 
powers of observation. In &ct, before making the trial 
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WO have carefully removed everything like a current of 
air, or want of level, or external impulse of any kind, 
so that when the e^ falls we are completely unable to 
assign the origin of the impulse that has caused it to 
do so. 

214 Now, if the egg happens to fidl over the table 
upon the floor, there is a somewhat considerable trans- 
mutation of energy ; for the energy of position of the egg, 
due to the height which it occupied on the table, has all 
at once been changed into energy of motion, in the first 
place, and into heat in the second, when the egg comes 
into contact with the floor. 

If, however, the egg happens to fall upon the table, the 
transmutation of energy is comparatively small 

It thus appears that it depends upon some external 
impulse, so infinitesimally small as to elude our observa- 
tion, whether the e^ shall fall upon the floor and give 
rise to a comparatively large transmutation of energy, or 
whether it shall fall upon the table and give rise to a 
transmutation comparatively emaU, 

Ch&micaZ Instability. 
215. We thus see ihai a body, or system, in unstable 
equilibrium may become subject to a very considerable 
transmutation of energy, arising out of a very small 
cause, or antecedent. In the case now mentioned, the 
force is that of giuvitation, the arrangement being one of 
visible mechanical instability. But we may have a aub- 
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stance, or Bystum, in which the force at work ia not gi-avity, 
tut chemical aflSnity, and the suhstanee, or system, may, 
tmder certain peculiar conditions, become chemically 
unstahle. 

When a substance is chemicaDy unstable, it means 
that the sUghtest impulse of any kind may determine 
a chemical change, just as in the case of the egg the ' 
slightest impulse from without occeaaioned a mechanical 
displacement* 

In fine, a substance, or system, chemically imstable 
bcara a relation to chemical aiSnity somewhat similar 
to that which a mechanically unstable system bears 
to gravity. Gunpowder is a familiar instance of 
a chemically unstahle substance. Here the slightest 
spark may prove the preciu'sor of a sudden cliemical 
change, accompanied by the instantaneous and "violent 
generation of a vast volume of heated gas. The various 
explosive compounds, such as gun-cotton, nitro-glycerine, 
the fulminates, and many more, are all instances of 
structures which are chemically unstable. 

Mcuikines are of two kinds. 
216. When we speak of a structure, or a machine, or 
a system, we simply mean a number of individual par- 
ticles associated together in producing some definite 
result. Thus, the solar system, a timepiece, a rifle, are 
examples of inanimate machines; while an animal, a 
human being, an army, are examples of animated struc- 
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tures or machines. Now, such ma^liines or stnicturea 
are of two kinds, which differ from one another not 
only in the object sought, but also in the means of 
attaining that object 

217- In the first place, we have structures or 
machines in which systematic action is the object aimed 
at, and in which all the arrangements are of a conserva- 
tive nature, the element of instability being avoided as 
mueti as possible. The solar system, a timepiece, a 
steam-engine at work, are examples of isuch machines, 
and the chaiwiteristic of all such is their calculahility. 
Thus the skilled astronomer can tell, with the utmost 
precision, in what place the moon or the planet Venus 
will be found this time next year. Or again, the, 
excellence of a timepiece consists in its various hands 
pointing accurately in a certain direction after a certain 
interval of tima In like manner we may safely count 
upon a steamship making so many knots an hour, at 
least while the outward conditions remain the same. In 
all these cases we make our calculations, and we are not 
deceived — the end sought is regularity of action, and the 
means employed is a stable arrangement of the forces of 
nature. 

218. Now, the characteristics of the other cla^s of 
machines are precisely the reverse. 

Here the object aimed at is not a regular, but a sudden 
and violent transmutation of energy, while the means 
employed are unstable an-angementa of natural forces. 
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A rifle at full cock^ with a delicate hair-trigger, is a veiy 
good instance of such a machine, where the slightest 
touch from without may bring about the explosion of the 
gunpowder, and the propulsion of the ball with a very great 
velocity. Now, such machines are eminently characterized 
by their incalcvXaJMity. 

219. To make our meaning clear, let us suppose that 
two sportsmen go out hunting together, each with a 
good rifle and a good pocket chi-onometer. After a hard 
day's work, the one turns to his companion and says : — 
" It is now six o'clock by my watch ; we had better rest 
ourselves," upon which the other looks at his watch, and 
he would be very much surprised and exceedingly 
indignant with the maker, if he did not find it six o'clock 
also. Their chronometers are evidently in the same state, 
and have been doing the same thing; but what about 
their rifles ? Given the condition of the one rifle, is it 
possible by any refinement of calculation to deduce that 
of the other? We feel at once that the bare supposi- 
tion is ridiculous. 

220. It is thus apparent that, as regards energy, 
structures are of two kinds. In one of these, the object 
sought is regularity of action, and the means employed, 
a stable arrangement of natural forces : while in the other, 
the end sought is freedom of action, and a sudden trans- 
mutation of energy, the means employed being an un- 
stable arrangement of natural forces. 

The one set of machines are characterized by their 
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caleulatility — the other hy their incalculability. The 
one set, when at work, are not easily put wrong, while 
the other set are characterized by great delicacy of con- 
struction. 

An Animal is a delicatdy-conetructed Machi/ne. 

221. But perhaps the reader may object to our use of 
the rifle as an illustration. 

For although it is undoubtedly a deUcately-conatnicted 
machine, yet a rifle does not represent the same aui-pass- 
ing delicacy as that, for instance, which characterizes an 
egg balanced on its longer axis. Even if at full cock, 
and with a hair trigger, we may be perfectly certain it 
will not go ofi" of its own accord. Although its object ia n 
to produce a sudden and violent transmutation of energy, 
yet this requires to be preceded by the application of an 
amotmt of energy, however small, to the trigger, and if 
tliis be not spent upon the rifle, it will not go ofl! There 
is, no doubt, delicacy of construction, but this has not 
lisen to the height of incalculability, and it is only when 
in the hands of the sportsman that it becomes a machine 
upon the condition of which we cannot calculate. 

Now, in making this remark, we deflne the position 
of the sportsman himself in the Universe of Energy. 

The rifle is dehcately constructed, but not surpassingly 
ao ; but sportsman and rifle, together, form a machine 
of surpassing dehcacy, ergo the sportsman himself ie 
such a machine. We thus begin to perceive that a 
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linman being, or indeed an animal of any kind, is in 
truth a machine of a dehcacy that is practically infinite, 
the condition or motions of which we are utterly unable 
to predict. 

In truth, is there not a transparent absurdity in the 
very thought that a man may become able to calculate 
his own movements, or even those of his fellow ? 

Life is li/ce tlte Comma-nder of an Army. 

222. Let U3 now introduce another analogy — let ua 
suppose that a war is being carried on by a vast army, 
at the head of which there ia a very great commander. 
Now, this commander knows too well to espose his per- 
■ son ; in truth, he is never seen by any of his subordinates. 
He remains at work in a well-guarded room, from which 
telegraphic wires lead to the headquarters of the various 
divisions. He can thus, by means of these wires, transmit 
his orders to the generals of these divisions, and by the 
same means receive back information as to the condition 
of each. 

Thus hia headquarters become a centre, into which all 
information is poui'ed, and out of which all commands are 
issued. 

Now, that rtiysterioua thing called life, about the nature 
of which we know so little, is probably not unlike such 
a commander. Life is not a bully, who swaggers out 
into the open universe, upsetting the laws of energy in 
aU directions, but rather a consummate strategist, who. 
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sitting in his secret chamber, before his wires, directs the 
movements of a great army.* 

223. Let ua next suppose that our imaginary anny is 
in rapid march, and let us try to find out the cause of 
this movement We find that, in the first place, orders 
to march have been issued to the troops tmder them by 
the commanders of each regiment In the next place, wa 
learn that stafi" ofBcers, attached to the generals of the 
various divisions, have conveyed these orders to the 
regimental commanders; and, finally, we learn that the 
order to march has been telegraphed from headijuartera 
to these various generals.- " 

Descending now to ourselves, it is probably somewhere 
in the mysterious and well-guarded brain-chamber that 
the deHcate directive touch is given which determines 
our movements, i This chamber forms, as it were, the 
headquarters of the general in command, who is so well 
withdrawn as to be absolutely invisible to all his sub- 
ordinates. 

224. Joule, Carpenter, and Mayer were at an early 
period aware of the restrictions under which animals are 
placed by the laws of energy, and in virtue of which the 
power of an animal, as far as energy is concerned, is not 
creative, but only directive. It was seen that, in order 

• 8ea an article on " The Position of Life," bj the aathor of tfaiB 
work, in conjunction with Mr. J. N^ Loctyer, " Macmillan's Magozino," 
September, 1S6S ; also a lectnro on ' ' Tho Recent DsTelopmenta of Cus- 
micol Fhfsicg," bj the aathor of this work. 
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to do work, an animal must be fed ; and, even at a still 
earlier period, Count Rumford remarked that a ton of hay 
will be administered more economically by feeding a horse 
with it, and then getting work out of the horse, than by 
burning it as fuel in an engine. 

225. In this chapter, the same line of thought haa 
been carried out a little further. We have seen that life 
is associated with delicately-constructed machines, bo 
that whenever a transmutation of energy is brought 
about by a living being, could we trace the event back, 
we should find that the physical antecedent was probably 
a mu£h less transmutation, while again tlie antecedent of 
this would probably be found still less, and so on, aa far 
as we could trace it. 

226. But with all this, we do not pretend to have dia- 
k covered the true nature of life itself, or even the true 

nature of its relation to the material universe. 

What we have ventured is the assertion that, as far as 
we can judge, life is always associated with machinery of 
a certain kind, in virtue of which an extremely delicate 
directive touch is ultimately magnified into a very con- 
siderable' transmutation of energy. Indeed, we can 
hardly imagine the freedom of motion implied in life 
to exist apart from machinery possessed of veiy great 
delicacy of construction. 

In fine, we have not succeeded in solving the problem 
■ as to the true nature of life, but have only driven 
the difficulty into a borderland of thick darkness, into 
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which the light of knowledge haa not yet been able to 
penetrate. 

Organized Tissues are subject to Decay. 

227. We have thus learned two things, for, in the 
first place, we have learned that life la associated with 

V delicacy of conatmction, and in the next (Art. 220), Jihat 
delicacy of construction implies an unstable arrangement 
of natural forces. We have now to remark that the 
particular force which is thus used by living beings is 
chemical affinity'. Our bodies are, in truth, examples of 

^ an Tinstable aiTangement of chemical forces, and the 
materials which composed them, if not liable to sudden 
explosion, like fulminating powder, are yet pre-eminently 
Uie subjects of decay. 

228. Now, this is more than a mere general statement ; 
it is a truth that admits of degrees, and in virtue of 
which those parta of our bodies which have, during life, 
the noblest and most delicate office to perform, are the 
very first to perish when life is extinct. 

" Oil ! o'pr tho eye deatii most eierta bis might. 
And hnrlE the spirit from her throne of light ; 
Gitiks those bine orba in their long last edipae, 
Bat EpaiGS BB yet the charm aronnd the lips." 

So speaka the poet, and we have here an i 

things in which the lament of the poet becomes the true 

interpretation of nature. 
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Difference hetween Anitnals and Inanimate 
JUachi-nes. 

229. We are now able to recognize tbe difference be- 
tween the relations to energy of a living being, such aa 
man, and a macbine, sucb as a steam-engine. 

There are many points in common between the two. 
Both require to be fed, and in both there is the transmu- 
tation of the enei^ of chemical separation implied in 
'-"fuel and food into that of heat and visible motion. 

But while the one — the engine — requires for its main- 
tenance only carbon, or some other variety of chemical 
separation, the other — the living being — demands to be 
supplied with organized tissue. In fact, that dehcacy of 
fConstniction which is so essential to our well-being, is 
not something which we can elaborate internally in our 
own frames — all that we can do is to appropriate and 
J, assimilate that which comes to us from without; it is 
already present in the food which we eat 

Ultimate Dependence of lAfe upon the Sun. 

230. We have already (Art. 203J been led to recognize 
the sun as the ultimate material source of all the energy 
which we possess, and we must now regard him as the 
source likewise of all our deUcacy of construction. It 
requires the energy of bis high temperature rays so to 
wield and manipulate the powerful forces of chemical 
afiinity ; so to balance these vai-ious forces against each 
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other, as to produce in the vegetable somethiog which 
will afford our frames, not only energj-, but also delicacy 
of construction. 

Low temperature heat would be utterly unable to 
accomplish this ; it consists of ethereal vibrations which 
are not suiEciently rapid, and of waves that are not suffi- 
ciently short, for the purpose of shaking asunder the 
constituents of compound molecules. 

231. It thus appears that animals are, in more ways 
than one, pensioners upon the sun's bounty; and those 
instances, which at first sight appear to be exceptions, 
will, if studied sufficiently, only serve to confirm the rule. 

Thus the recent researches of Dr. Carpenter and Pro- 
fessor WyviUe Tliomson have disclosed to us the existence 
of minuto living beings in the deepest parts of the ocean, 
into which we may be almost sui'e no solar ray can 
penetrate. How, then, do these minute creatures obtain 
that energy and delicacy of construction without which 
they cannot live ? in other words, how are they fed ? 

Now, the same naturahsts who discovered the exist- 
enco of these creatures, have recently furnished us with 
a very probable explanation of the mystery. They think 
it highly probable that the whole ocean contains in 
it organic matter to a very small but yet perceptible 
.extent, forming, as they express it, a sort of diluted soup, 
which thus becomes the food of these minute creatures. 

232. In conclusion, we are dependent upon the sun and 
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frames, but also for our delicacy of construction — the 
)^uture of our race depends upon the sun's future. But 
we have seen that the sun must have had a beginning, 
and that he will have an end. 

We are thus induced to generalize still further, and 
regard, not only our own system, but the whole material 
universe when viewed with respect to serviceable energy, 
as essentially evanescent, and as embracing a succession 
of physical events which cannot go on for ever as they 
/are. 

But here at length we come to matters beyond our 
grasp ; for physical science cannot inform us what must 
have been before the beginning, nor yet can it teU us 
what will take place after the end. 
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PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their Applications . 
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THE EXPANSE ■OF HEAVEN. A Series of EESays on the Wonders of 
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STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. By M. L. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NATURAL CREATION, Being a Series 
of Popular Scientific Lectures on tlie General Theory of Progression or 
Species ; with a Dissertation on the Theories of Darwin and GaShe ; more 
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CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physidan's Hints about Doctors, 
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THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER STEIN- 
METZ. By Von BchelL Traiislatcd by Captain E. O. Holliat. 
Demy 8vo. Uniform with the other volumes in the Seriss. I'riee lOi-. dd. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. By 
Captain Hugo Helvig. Translated by Captain G. 8. Sdiirabe. 

With 5 large Maps. Demy 8vo. UniTorm with the other Books in the 



DRILL REGULATIONS OF THE AUSTRIAN CAVALRY. 

FfDin an Abridged Edition compiled by CAptAjK IlliA Wohnovits, of 
tin; Guneral Staff, on the Tactical KegulationE of the Aostrian Array, and 
prefaced liy a. General Sketch of the Otganisation, &e., of (he Ciwntry, 
'i'ranjlijtcd by Captain W. 8. Cooke. Crown 8vo, Ump doth, 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON GOEBEN. By Major Von SeheU. Translated by CoL C. 
H, Von Wrigh^. Kour Maps. Ocmy Svo. gj. 

History of the Or^nisatioR, Eqiapnail, and War SeniUa of 
THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. Compiled from 
Pnbliahed Official and other Records, and various private sources, by 
Kl^Or Prancia W. Stulaba, Royal (ialc Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. 
will contam WAR SERVICES. The Second Volume will be published 
separately, and will contain the History OF THE ORGANISATION AND 

" "" — 1 Regiment. In 2 vols. Svo, With Maps and 

[Pr^aritts. 
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THE ABOLITION OF PURCHASE AND THE ARMY REGU- 
LATION BILL OF 1871. Uy Lieut.-Col. theHon.A. AiiBOn, 
V.C, M.P. Crown 8vo. Price One Shilling. 



VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt tQ explain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Officer's Manual. By Col. H.. P. Anderson- 
Demy 8vo. 141, 
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Colonel Edward Nevdigate. Crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price is. 6d. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY IN NORTHERN 
FRANCE AGAINST FAIDHERBE. By Colonel Count Her- 
mann Von Wartensleben, Chief q! Ihe Hinff of tlje First Army. 
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STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts I. S: 11. 
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T.nmlcy Oraluim. Price ^!. fid. 
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TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870-1. By 

Captain A. Von Boguelaweld. Translated by Colonel Lumlev 
Graham, lale 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform with 
the above. Price is. 
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impicis bralA and foiethauKht into the I UHiitdStrviciGasillr. 

THE ARMY OF THK NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

A Brief Description of itE Organisation, of tlie different Branches of the 
Service and their ' Role' in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By si 
FruBBian Qeneral. Translated from ilie German by Col. Iidvard 
Newdigate. Demy Svo. 5f. 
•,* The authorship of this book was erronemisly ascribed to the renowned General von 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 
FROM SEDAN TO THE END OF THE WAR OF 1870—1. 
With Large Official Map. Fronj the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, 
by Uajor Wm. Blume. Tianslaied by E. TS.. Jones, Major zoth 
Foot, late Professor of Military History, Sandhurst. Demy Svo. Price gr. 

"ThebookisofabaolutenecesMtyloIhe addition lo - - ■ 

military student. . . . The work ii on 
of iieh merit."— tr»rt«/ Seiviit Caitlle. 

"The walk of tiaosladonhasbeen we 



Out S^M°!S 

appeared," — Safitrday Kevino. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOOTH ARMY IN JANUARY 
AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docii- 
... ,. , ■■ ■' - "oulherr ■ — ■".„.___.,. w___ 



put roith. Uajor 
luntry'l historians. 



:s of the Head-quarteis of the Sonlhem Array. By Count I 
Von Wartensleben, Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. Von Wright. Demy 8vo, with Maps. Uniform 
■with the above. Price bs. 
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HASTY INTHENCHMENTS. By Colonel A. Brialmont. Trans- 
lated by Lieutensnt Charles A. Empson, a.A. Demy 8vo. Nine 
Plates. Price &r. 



■four or five 
easLandard 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By Colonel Von Verdy Du 
Vernoie. An aiilhorised nnd accurate TraaslatioQ by liieutenont 
H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st Foot. Paris I, and IL Demy Svo. Price 7J. 

•.' General BEAni;ilAHfWAi.KKii says titi¥>te1y-p1«r:ed niffoflicH 

of this wort:— "I roeomniend tbs firsi - -"— ' ■- ' - 

two numbccs of Coland voo Verdj's 
^StuUiea' la the allanEive perusal of my 
brotHfr ofiicen. They supply a v/ant 



CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General Von Hirua. Trai 
lated by Captain Frank S. aneaell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Cro' 
Svo, limp doth. 7j. W. 

■h,- This u the te.tbcK>k of iDHnictiotl [ i1 

in die GeTmBn cavulry, and compriEea aJE il 

the details eonoacted with the niililaty d 

dudcHoF cavalry soldiers DDSerrice. Tbe a 



ne R^at lolcrcst tb 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four L 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain 
Cheaper Editioit. Fiice i^, 
"Ooe of the besl-ImDWD Bod coole.^l 
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INDIA AND THE EAST. 



■iidSiHar,"&c&i:.— C^it-UoRBU, omc! 
Bomlnr Axmy ; at wdl aa desciiptronE oi 
Hc« Hui.K, Fox Hunt!, Uon HuBls, 
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lacriplioDS oi the OrieiD, 
Uniforms of HunflBg 
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THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-bnolt of Praclica) Information 
for those proceeding tu, or residing in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, 
Rontes, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, &c. By Sdmuild C. P. 
Hull. With a Mbdical Guide fok Anglo-Indians. Being a Com- 
pendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating to llie Preservation and 
Regulation of Health. By B. S. SEiur, U.D., F.B.C.S.E., Late 
Deputy Coroner of Madras. In i vol. Post Svo. 6r. 

m-ir have discovered, Inil which eyerylHidy 
tcnU of the look have been postered. 



: valuable book! ei 



THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being 3 Com- 
pendium of advice M Europeans in India, relating to the Preservation 
and Regulation of Health. By B. S. Hair, F.B.C.S.E., late Deputy 
Coroner of Madras. Eeprinted, wilh numerous additions and corrections, 
from " The^uropean in India." 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowrine, C.S.I., Lord Cunning's 
Private Secretary, and for many years the Chief Com missinnEr of Mysore 
and CoDig. In i vol. Demy Svo. ids. Illustrated witli Maps and 
Diagrams. 

graphical. polilicaJ, and industiial survey." ring's work a good plan 

-~AUltHKSm. „jr.. 1.:_J■^ n-.J.. A>_ 

"The uscAilness of thii compact 






more especially &: 
InduLTi Empire.'' — 



TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hindustam M.ide Easy. By Captain 

"W. B. M. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjali. Crown 8yo. Price jJ. 
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INDI 



E East — conliiuud. 



WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 
Pictures ilrawn Trom Life. By Major-Oen. Sir George Le Qrond 
Jacob, S.C.S,I., C.B, InlyoL Crown SvQ. 7^.60". 

y'of'S^lwn iBd^ during iho self lo'^st^k^'aurhuii'H'Svc^coiiceniinK 
Ui made public" — Ath^namn. \ 






EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 

FOR INDIA. Editedby J. S. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, liatriBler- 
al-Lnw; formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Asiiistnnt Royal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Special Commissioner, African Settlements ; 
DireclDr of Public InslmctiDE, Ceylon. 
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ELEMENTABY , 



EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 
CURRENCY, UPOK a new and ExrENDEU system, embcacing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hnncbed Tlionsand Pounds, and at rates pro- 
gressme, in Sixteenths ol a Penny, Irom 1/. grf. to 2s. yl. per Rujjee. By 
Bonald Fraser, Accotmtant to the British Indian Steam Navigation Co., 
Limited. Royal 8vo. loi. fui. 

"Tlie caleuladDiis muit hare enailEd I have dealinei with any cotinlry where the 
^renl labouf on the author, but ths work rupee'and iHe Engtiah pouLid are alandard 

standard one in all tmsuitss iiouscs which | 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG AND FOR LENDING 
LIBRARIES. 



LAYS OF MANY LANDS. By a Knight Errant. Illustrated. CravraSvo. 



SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Cromi Svo. 
Pour IDiisCrations. Price 3J. &/. 

Contents,— Seeking his Fortune.— Oluf and SlephanoK— What's in a Name?— 



DADDY'S PET. By Mrs. Bllen Boss (Wolsie Brook]. Square crown 
8va, uniform with " Lost Gip." 6 Illuslrations. 

A mlhelic sioiy at \avly life, slioniag the f^ooA influence nf liums and a! dlild-llrc 
upon an uncultivaled but true-hearted -navTy.' 

THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. They are published in uniform 

size and prioe, and are elegantly bound and illuslraled. 

I. ELSIE DINSMORE. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

II. ELSIE'S GIRLHOOD. Crown Si-o. y. 6J. 

III. ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT ROSELANDS. Crown Svo. 31. 6J. 

The SloriESbylhis author have a very high reputation in America, and nr&ll ber boob- 
Ihcse are the most popular and widely diculalcd. These are the only English sdilious 

LOST GIP, By Hesba Stretton, Author of "Little Meg," "Alone in 
London." Square crown Svo. Six Illustrations. Price is. 6J. 
iouifn edition; with TiyMLVE 1 



■'Thonjlwhl;^ I 



iDudung little slery.^ 



Part 1.— Faithful in Little. Fan II.— Unfaithful, Part III. -Faithful in Modi. 

AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. By Stephen J. 



Mac Senna. Crown 


Svo. 5j. With Six lUustralious. 




HenryMd'^y. 

A Story of Canterbury. 

ABaptiuaofFire. 


In a Golden Fort. A Baptism cf Fro 
A Little Game. WhoWthcKa 

Mother Moian's Enemies. Middies, 

°HorsesiuI?.3ity."' 


In. 
and the 


A Series of SloKei of Military and Naval Adventure, related by an old Reu 
of the Army. 


red Officer 
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FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from llie German of Ricliard 

Leander, hy Paulina B. Granville. Crown Svo. Eight full-pnge 
Dluslmtions. 

ThcWuhiog Ring. The Dnamine Beccli. 

"" ft Threo Princesses wilb The l-inle Hinnp.Backed 

JcarB of Glosa. ..-..- 
The Old Bachelor. 



Tha Magic Organ, 
The Invwble Kingili— 
The lUiEhl who Grc» 



Ofth, 



Queen wh-. could.... 
■ Gingerhread Niit.s 
f.hTRing who could 



Id tiair 



; of Ihe best of Kirhord LnnJi 



THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Micishipman' s Adventures on the West 
Coast. A Book for Boys. By S, ■Whitolmrch Sadler, ILS. Three 
' lUustrations. CroisTi Svo. 31. W. 



Dfibelo 



chief 



THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Ingelow. A Second 

Series of "Stories told to a C/ti2d." Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 

" Full of fmh and vigorous fancy : it is I "We like all the contenls of Ihe ' Little 

worthy oftheauthorofsonicof the bcslof WondEr-Horn' veiy mucli."— ./JM^jmb™. 

ouriao eniie™, t . | p^^^^^^-^^^ ' "" 



BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Yoimg People. By the Editor of " Hen wlio have Bisen." With 
Four Illnstratiou.?, By C. Dojrle. y. 6J. 

chcwAing H gift for a boy^ would cpDsult his *' No mure wekoine boolt Titr the school- 

mam] developEnent as veil as hii temporary lioy could be imagined."— ^irwijjf-AaiM 
plcasuit.-— £ui/j Tctisrafh. I Daily Cnscla. 

Third Edition. 
STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Ziimneni. With 
Six lUuslrations. Ciown 8va y. 

"A pretty little bf}ok whioh fanciful I " A Eeiics of pretty tales which aie half 
ToaDg persons will apm^ciat^ and which fanrastic, half natural, and pleasantly 
wiUreniindilsreaders'ornianjalegend.and quaini,_as befits stones iniccJcd fur the 

^r they are so lend ffwearmg. "—/■«(. I *'""'^' " ■'' ' '^" 

Second Edition. 
GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE. THE WORKING GENIUS, By 
George Slacdonald. With Illustrations by Arth.ur Hughes. Crown 
Svo, 3J. (xi. 
"AnaiDusing and instructive book. "— | " The cleverest child wc liniw auurs ni 
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THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, Anttor 

of "Hoity Toily." lUuslrated by J. Kalume;. CcoweSvo, 3j, (td. 

"A c-ipila] Hlile book -,-. deserves a I "A very attractive story." — rnblk 



PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. Mac Kenna. 

With Six Illustralions. Crown 8vo. Price Jj. 6,^. 

"Thisiiioneoflhovcrybrat 'Book-for j tlirniighoiit in a manly slriUEUlforwjuil 

Boys' whidi have been usucd this year." — maimer thai Isaiirc to win the harts of thd 

Moriiins AdveFlissr. J cMldren for whomitis Lnteadcd." — Lgndot* 

"A ihorousb book for boys . . . wrillcn I Sacietj. 

ly Jacob de Iiiefda. Cro\vn 

A teaJ!y goDdbtKik.^' — Standard. I *' ThoroiiEhly mLcmdng aud liKjant- 



Bern fat boyi They wiU find io it nu- ■'Aieallyei 



THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated from 
the Freuch ol Eugene Pelletan. By Colonel £. P. Be L'Hoete. 

In fcop. Svo, willi all Engraved FrontiEpiece. Price jj. bd. 

'•lliis charming specimen of Eu^ine 



juichoid breughl ui 



."—lllmtnitid 



Pdleton'sl „ , 

toned moraiily."— A>f*j andQuerus, 
" A iDUdling ncord of the slnuglcfl in 



THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlanlie. By Cnpplea 
Howe, Master Mariner. Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown Svo. 
3^. &/. 






DuitEfDlksumygatlieraeoDddealof I a charming lit 

lh troni tlie story, whicEi is written | with.- ■'--■■- 

amusng and miniclive Hyle."— l -'^-- 

cbies very pleasantly the hi^LIory of | 
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LYRICS OP LOVE FROM SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. 

Selected and arranged by W. Davenport Adams. Fcap. Svo, prioe 

" He has the prellieal lave-Hin^ for m2,\Ai''—Sluike5petat, 

Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT'S POEMS. Red-line Edil ion. Hand- 
somely bound. With Illustrations tind Portrait of the Author. Price 7j. &/. 
A Cheaper Edition is also published. Price 31. dii. 
Thtu an t/ir only amifliU Engiish Sdttimi laMliwd h ffa . i«/-5fli-. 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Collected and Arranged by Jolm Dennis. 

Small crown Svo. Elegantly hound, price 31. 6i/. 
HOMESONGS FOR QUIET HOURS. By the Bev. Canon E. H. 
BayneB, Editor of " English Lyrics" and "Lyra Anglicana." 
Handsomely printed and bound, price 31. 6rf. 
THE DISCIPLES. A New Poem, By Harriet Eleanor Hamilton 
King. Crown Svo. 71. 6ii. 



of lli 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC. By Four Friends. Square crown Si-o. 

Reginald A. Gatty. Stephen H. Catty. 

CieviKe J. Chester. J. II, E. 

THE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS OF ROBERT BU- 
CHANAN. A Collected Edition, in 5 Vols. 

VoL I. Ci>ntnins.~"BBl1iids sul Ro- I " Al^eorits and Sonneb. " 
mon«s : " " Ballads aud Poems of life." Vol. 1 11.— " Cruiskecn Smnets ;" " BnCilt 

Voi.lL— '■BalladsanriPMinsofLire;'" | of Orm;" "PDlHcal Mystics." 
Tl^ CmtsnU ■>/ tlu rcmai,M<g Val«m/s vUl Ic duly n^nrawrrf. 



^THOUaHTS INVEBBS!. Small crown Bvu. 

This is a Colleclion of Vemes eweKivc 

of religions feeling, written from a Theistic 
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THE GKEEK AND IiATIM POETS, 
AUD OTHEB FOEMB. By B. B. 
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□r FDemi. Iiy Silmiiad ' 
a Pnmlispiece by W. I 



BNOLISH TBBB:Bi. By Ueu- 
uit Norton Powlatl, Royal ArtUltry. 



10 Thomu luggldtbyl W* are almost 
L(«end5.' '^eii a rolUckJ^ sense™ 

which irresimibly 'rtmiod* w. of our ofj 
KTOTH : OR, Lovs akp Lim m Chishice. 



■continutd. 
GAUJl; RON'S intAMAB. 



florenoe MnoQartt^. loj. 

Thca; translalioDs have ocrer beToTE 
bten BublishBd. The "Pimnilorv of Sl- 
Pacric^ " is a HEW venioii, with new nod 
elaboiale historical mIk. 
BONas yOB BAHiOBB. By Dt -W a 
Bennstt. Dedicaied by SpedaJ Rmaest 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh 



uchES gf feeline." — j 



the resnSs rf careful ol^^on aoi kna- 
ginadvE power."— Cifi/^r Ckroniclf. 
THK GAU.EB'S' OF PiaxONS, AND 



THE raN OF 8TBANGE MHETlNOBi 



"Abounding in qui, 


thuraour, inbrighl 










of palhos. '—CraUitc. 


d cunenl of 
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S AaONI&VBB. Bya.B.D. Oav 

vo. 3J. fi^ 

"The author of llieae yeraes baa writli 
very toudiiug story of the humaii hea 

\ the story he tells with Rudi pathos ai 



least merit of these pages that Ih' 
everywhere illambied with moral a 
ligious setitimenl suggested, doe fa 
□f the hrightesl, purest charac 



, . jt. td. With Steel Port 
in lllustialed paper C 



has seldom before 



,u'.?.'^™'5t°f_^"^_'"f' "j "SB?! pathos, 



■ailMnaityof fedinB, a ru] 
robustness of lone, nod a daw 



BONGS Off T.T-g in AND DBATH. By 
Jolm PujiiB, Author of " Intaglion," 
"Sonnets," "The Masque of ShaSows," 

" The art of ballad-wrilinft hafi lowr been 
lost in England, and Mr. Payne may claim 
toheilsrcstorer. It is a perfect delight to 
meet with such a ballad as ' May Marram ■ 

ABFBOMONTEl, AND OTHEB FOJCMB. 
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Via thouglu.''— ^/'^°i// 
iUthae»niiiM5 



is the pervatiinE presence 
irapalpably'diffused. ITicl 

ihese ihniiBhis."— Csk(*«, 
QOKTHE'S FAtrST. A K 



^ FutEt,' and hiK _ljaii^Lion 

readers as any we lave yel eei 
hxrgA Dnilr Rtvinii, 
'■Mt. "-■ -- - -- ' 



gan PanL 



THB DKBAM A 



OTHER POKMS. ByPatrlolt'Bootti, 
Ludior of '■ Footpaths bctwetd Twu 
i'orlds,'; etc. Fcan. Svo, dcplh. sj. 

nd follies of Che ^y, literary, lociaJ, and 
olitical. "—SlaHHani. 
" Shows real poetic power conpLed with 
ridebcea of satirical caasy" — EdJniHr£k 



aOHQB OF TW 

Second Edilioc! 
f'Thc 



SS°|. 



ms will asanHf take high 
class to which th^ beloDE," 
'Urty Rcvinii, AfHl -ah 
poem* are the merepreladcs 
□winE in power and in indinn- 
:. we have in tbsiu die promise 
1," — Spgctalrrr, Ftbruaty vjik. 

'Sj the felicitous phruing and 

ISardt ' 



urily ajid dcliciCT of fcoline 



thu iJiaiiNDS I 



sweetness and DDiplicity- Ue is master oi 
his instniTDoal, and rarely otfendfi the ear 
with f^dse noles. Poems mdl as these 
scarcely admif of quotation, for their charm 
ift not, and ought nal to be, fcundin iulatcd 

and thoughtful reader much pleasureia^e 
perusal of this volume." — PttU MnJi 

"Wo have nuuked, in almost every 
pagej excellent touches ivua whidi wc 
know not how to select. We have but 
space to comjoeod the varied structure of 
ii» rsa^ the carefulness of his Evammar. 
and his cicelleut English." — Sa(Bnfcy 



TWO GIRLS. By Frederick 
Wedmore, Author of "A Snapt 
Gold lUng." In 2 vols. Clolli, 



MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of 
Love and Conspintc)-. By Robert 
Ttirner Cotton. In 3 volt. 
Clotli, crorni 8vo. 

TOO LATE, By Mrs. Newman. 



LADYMORETOUN'S DAUGH- 
TER, By Mrs. Eiloart. In 

3 vols. Crov/il Svo, clotli. 



6$, Cornhill ; 6* la, Fatemositr Row, London. 
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F ICTION — cmititiiiai. 



HEATHERGATE. lu 2 voh. Cr. 
Svo, clotli. A St.jry of Scoltisli 
Life n.ndCbEi[3Cti;i bj'ii ncwAuLlior. 

THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. By 
Captain Arthur Gxiffltlis, 
Authoc of ' ' Peccavi. " 2 vols. 



■""'The Q 



Shnilne^ I& a capital 



difxV^Fall Mali Gaattt. 

MIRANDA. A Midsummer Madness. 
By Kortiiiier Collins. 3 vols. 

SQUIRE SILCHESTERS 
WHIM. By Mortimer CoUina, 
Author of "Marquis and Mer- 
chant," " The Princess Clarice," 
&c Ciown Svo. 3 vols. 
" We tMnk it dui ben (narr) Ur. Callins 
hu yet writieo. FuU of iscldenL and 
odvenUire."— /-a/i Afall Gob:!!,. 
" Deddedly Iho best 



al Mr. Man 



a."— Cr 



crCoKinB 






■ THE PRINCESS CLARICE. 

A Slory of 1871. By Mortimer 

Collins. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 

"Mr. ColUns faa'i produced a readable 

book, aoiusiogly diar^cKnsTic. . . . .*' — 



"Very readaWe 
would Ba-pecially give 
lioa to Mr. ColluLs's 



rrablem. 



WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. Byfli 
Author of "Flora Adair," " Th 
Valne of Fosteratown. " 3 vols. 



Bismble'i 
—Hsur. 



REGINALD BRAMBLE, ACynic 
of the 19th Century. An Auto- 
biography. One Volume. 

larrali we '' — A tlait^um- 

n inalWelyand teadable style." 

iJiill or the autlior in the ddinea- 
tioD of the supposed chronicler, and the 
ptc:«rya:Ek>n of his naiuml ehaiacter, is 
beyond yraif,t-"^M6rmKg P'jsi- 

EFPIE'S GAME; How she Lost 
AND HOW SHE WoN. By Oecil 
Clayton. 3 vols. 

" Well written. The chaiactera move. 



a EiBle^r and appreciative reception, " — < 



name of Hawihome."— JiWiilir Rmicw. 

HONOR BLAKE : The Story of 
A Plain Woman. By Strs. 

Eeatinse, Author of "English 
Homes in India," &:c. 2 vols. 
Ciown Svo. 
" One of the best novels we have met 
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Fiction— 

OFF THE SKELLICS. By Jean 
Ingelow. (Her Fiist Romance.) 
Croym 8vQ. In 4 vols. 
"Geveraiid>wikling.''^fali^anj^ ^ 



SBETA. By Colonel Kaadowe 
Taylor, Author of "Tata," 
" Ralph Datnell," &c Crown 
8vQ, 3 vols. 



should evcDIually p 
dcveriy dfliKted." — 

MsdowtTayloi'sbixik. . . , Wcwould 
recommend ^l novel-rcaden lo purchase it 
aL the earlinl oppottunily." — yhkn BnU. 

'^Thmoudhly mIcrcBliiig and enjoyable 
rQcHnEi " — Examiner. 

HESTER MORLEY'S PRO- 
MISE. By HeetiEi Stretton. 
3 vols. 
'■ ' Heiwr Morley's PromLsc ' is much 

^dfiratLoD as a piece uf literary wodc, — noi 
mere mEcbanism. The pictures of a narrow 



h. porhaifs, in 



lig William I' 
■Well a • ■ 



"Itt^h^ lie 

racien sUnd out" clH™y^"flild' ^ ^i 
iusuintld, and Ihe InKrcIt af the sE[>ry 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 
ByHesba Stretton, Author of 
"Litlle Meg," &c., Sx, Crown 
Svo. 3 vols. 



THE ROMANTIC ANNALS OF 
A NAVAL FAMILY. liyKra. 
Arthur Traheme. (>owii gvo. 
JOT. bd. 

"A vecy readable and jnEerestuiEbaotc." 
—l/iiileilSrrBinCiuille,iMat3i, 1B7J. 

■'.SnmpintETbtingletLenare uitrodocai, 
jtben. several from die late 
King William lV."~Sftctal<ir. 

"Well and pleasantly tnld. There are 
alio some capital deKiiptiou of English 

tlindbei^IhrLD?. 
and the bun' life ac 

JOHANNES OLAF. By B. de 
Willo. TranslaledbyF.B.Bun- 
HBtt. Crown Svo. 3 vols. 
"'llieartDrdesciipiioniifBllycxbihited: 
percqition nf character and capo^ty lor 
delineadng it are obvious i whjie there is 
ETeal breadth and qomprehenqveneis in 

Uie plan of tlie stoiy." Monditg Poxt- 

THE SPINSTERS OF 
BLATCHINGTON. ByUar. 
Trayers. 3 ¥i>ls. Crown Svo. 
"Apretlj'slory, IJcMrvmg of afavour- 



" Rncy and lively."— ^f*mn.«. 

'*A9|JeaAanr andreadablea aovel^ we 
hAve seen this season." — EsoBiiittr. 

"This deyer aodamoibig na^AT—PaU 
Mall Caxllr. 

"Agreeably written. "-^/^H^j^Lr Opmwft. 
THOMASINA. By the Author of 

'Dorothy," " De Cressy," etc. 



lorothy, 
)ls. Cro 



acies of characFerslrawuig, 
ent, and for ADish of style, 

liably pleasing itory."— 



.t IS all story: every page cod. 

tributes inmething 10 Iho result. —^nVui 



Il'bris rublished by Henry S. King ev Co., 



THE STORY OF SIR ED- 
WARD'SWIFE. ByHamil- 
ton Marahall, Anthor of " For 
Very Life." i vol. Crown 8vo. 



LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. 
Biumett. t vuL Crown Svo. 
" ' Linked at Last ' cdhUuii h> mucb of 



—Slandard. 



MEMOIRS OF MRS. LiETITIA 
BOOTHBY. By WiUiam 
Clark RusbbU, Author of "The 
Book of Authors." Crown Svo. 
71. 6fl'. 



" Ckvei 



CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. By 
the OonnteBa Von Botiunsr. 

3 volsi Crown Svo. 

■' Jla&Bij. U cntlaitht Cnvi." 
"An inEereadng, though HiinewhaC LmpL: 
»tory ." — A Ihenrftim. 

nmlly itaBablc noicV— Daily Krws. 



ontUmed. 

Thiny-Second Edillon, 
GINX'S BABY; Hrs Eikth and 
OTHER Misfortunes. By Ed- 
ward Jenkins, Ciowa Svo. 
Price is. 

FourlKnlh Thousand. 
LITTLE HODGE. A Christmas 
Country Carol. By Edward Jen- 
kina. Author of " Gioi's Baby," , 
&C Ulustrated. Crown Svo. f,i. 

psthetif, "• — Nartctm/trnnist- 

" The pathoi of Bomfl of thd passages [5 
eitremdy touchbg." — JfaBiAtJfn- El- 

Sixth EJItinn. 

LORD BANTAM. By Edward 

Jenkins, Author of " Ginx's 
Baby." Crown Svo. Price aj. 

LUCHMEE AND DILLOO. A 
Slory of West Indian Life. By 
Edward Jenkins, Author of 
" Ginx'i Baby," " Little Hodge," 
&c. Tw-o V0I5. Demy Svo. lUus- 
tratecl. [Pivpariug. 

HER TITLE OF HONOUR. By 
Holme Lee. Second Edition. 
1 vol. Crown Svo. 
united the value of a dc^nitc and h^h 

THE TASMANIAN LILY. By 
James Bonwick. Crown Svo. 
Illuatraleil. Price Sj, 

" The characters of the Sloryarciapitllly 



',i o/.-«. 



NsKr. 



^me and t-seful 



MIKE HOWE, THE BUSH- 
RANGER OP VAN DIE- 
MEN'S LAND. By James 
Bonwiok, Author of "The Tas- 
manian Lily," &c, Croun Svo. 
With a Frontispiece. 
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SEPTIMIUS, A Romance. 
I3y Nathaniel Hawthorne, 

Aiilhor of "The Scarlet Letlei," 
'■ Trnni-foriniuiun," &c i vol. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, estra gilt. gj. 
The .^lAtumK W71 iloflbe hook ii 

"One of the best ciimplcs of Hnn- 

PANDURANG HARI; ur, 

MKMoiiis OF A Hratioo. A Talc 
of Mahra.tt3 Life sixty years ago. 
With a FrefHC^ by Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frera, G.C.B.I., £:a avols. 
Crown 8yo. Price zis. 



r af ^c 1 






not lobe diAUi^yed at Lhe Icnj^of Pdndii- 
If Uev ila ebb tbi^ nuuiD^ we thiofc, loit 

MADEMOISELLE JOSE- 
PHINE'S FRIDAYS, and 
ulber Stories. By Kiss M. 
Betham. Edwards, Author <it 
" Kitty," &c. [Hkorlly. 



HERMANN AGHA. An Eastern 
Natrative. By "W. OifEbrd Pal- 
grave, Author of " Travels i: 
Central Arabia," Sc 2 vols. 
Crown 8to, cloth, extra gilt. 
'; R<sdB like a bile or l^c, with ^ iU 






L for 



™^mis»i 



m IhU day far ia J^b 1^0- 



i."— l3*H7 



idl gofito by Dt- 
in their endlc^ 



MARGARET AND ELIZA- 
BETH. A Story of the Sea. By 
Katherine Saundera, Author 

of " Gideon's Rock," &c. In I vol. 
Cloth, crown Svo. 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other 
Stories. By Eatherine Saim- 
ders. In one voL Crowo 8vo. 
-Old Mai- 



thex-i FliuI 






-Unci 



JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and 

other Stories. By EatJieriiie 
Saunders. In one vol. Crown 
Svo. 

CoNTHMTS.— The Haunied CnuL— The 
FLower-GirL— Joan Menjuml" 
WatcluDan's Sury.— Ad Uld Le 



A New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. each. Illustrated, price 61., of 
COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES is preparing for pub- 
lication. The First Volume will he " The Confessions of a Thug," and 
will be published in December, to be followed by "Tara," "Ralph 
Darnell," " Tippoo Sultan." 




Lch, m 1 rcadablo tyve^ cmwn Svo, -. 

X monihs, l>y way of ItBl. 

A Sinele Copy «iit potC free for ■ 
The SeiicE <^ii NumhErs leat p< 



ilaiee. by variom wntBis, of 4S piKes 
if 6dL,aDdwiU appear fottrnghtly for 



PROPOSED SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 

SACSAMEH TAX. CONFESSION, I SOME PHINOIPLBB 

A. H. Wahd. M.A. I 
KBTHEATS FOR PBBBONS IJVINa I 

f. T, C^RTKIi, M..^ ! 
ABOLITION OP THE ARTIOLUa. 1 

KicHtiLAS PomcK, M.A. SACaiMBNT. 

CREATION AND MOMIRN SOTKNOK. ^^^ 

GeoB(;e Gkebnw-oqd, M.A. CATHOLICISM AHD : 

CATHOLIC AND PROTKSTANT. AIiArKAN'BTmWOl 

EuivAiD L. Blksktnsdpi., M.A. J. David Chahbkiib, M.A. 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Foiir .\tiveiit Leclnrc, deliveted in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, WilverCon, W.inviizkshire, on Ihe Sunday evenings during 
Advent, 1870. By the Bev. Uannaduke E. Brovnfl. Crow-n Svo. 

A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To ivhidi are added Certain 
Diacourses from a University City. ByA.E.H.B., Authoc of " Tlie 
Recreations of a Country Parson." Crown Svo. Price jf. 

CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. Edited by the Bev. 
Clias. Anderson, K. A,, Editor of " Words and Works in a Loudon 
Parish." Demy Svo, Pp. 250. 7/. tif. Containing Articles by the Kev. 
J. Li.. Davies, J. M. Capes, Harry Jokes, Brooke L.ambbrt, A. J. 
Ross, Professor Cheetham, the Editor, and others. 

WORDS AND WORKS IN A LONDON PARISH. Edited by 
the Bev, Charles Anderson, M.A. Demy Svo. fir, 

'•Hhasanmler«t ofhsown fornola I such, and ifw how belt increast iW vital 

EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of tliose living in Widowhood. Collected and 
Edited by the Lady Uary Tyner. Square crown Svo, printed on good 
paper, elegantly bounJ. 

" Nov ^he thai Is a widow iadeed, and dentate, trusteth in God." 



I 
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THE VOUNG LIFE EQUIPPING ITSELF FOR GOD'S SER- 
VICE. Being four Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge in November, 1S72. By the Sev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D^, 

Master of the Temple. Crown 8vo. Price 3/. 6rt'. 

s all Ihe wriler'4 chiriclcrillics I evcrylhing else that he ■m'ltrs." — Ejr,i- 
" ' '' i high moral miiur- 

A NEW VOLUME OF ACADEMIA ESSAYS. Edited by the 
Host Beverend Archbishop Manning. Demy. 

Cn^TENTS :— The PhJlosophy af ChriE- I Christianily m relation 10 Societr.— The 
lianiiy.- Mystical Elciueins of Kdigioti.— Kcligioii! CondiiioB of Gennaay,— The 
Conliovcrsy wilh Iho Agnostics.— A Rea- Philosophy of Bacon.— CalhoUc Layineu 
waning Thought — I>vwmism brauffht to 2nd Scholoslic Philo«ophy- 
Book.-Mr.MmonLibertyoriheFrc».— I 



^ SKarlirfySiv, 



THEOLOGY AND MORALITY. Being Essays by the Hev. J. tlewallya 
Davies. i vol. Svo. Price is. 64. 

Eaiy> on Queaions of BcUef and Practice.— The Uebu of Theology 10 Secular Infli]- 
""v Chrisiiai " ' " ..- . " 



Fnyiu.— The CanlinuHy of Creation.— The BWinningc of the Church.— Enullu si 
■.. ,__.L__ ^ ■-- - iLcedbyWea.'- - -- ■ '■ ■ ■■ 



tron. — Pauperism u ptodaccd by Wealth. — ComlHnations of Acritrultural 



" There is a good deal Ihil a irel 



THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
Being Essays by the Bev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. I vol., Svo. icw. dd. 

Th<! iiiviiie ClLirairKiof Chtisl.— Sdcnecand Immortalily.— Moralilrand ImmoniKty. 
I tirtaliiy.— Keligion nod Fid.— 'the Mirades of God— The 

i. ■;".— TheDiriniiyQfChriitandModc^fl^Bht.— ThcChi^h 



HYMNS AND VERSES, Original and Translated. By the Bev. 
Henry Downton. Small crown Svo, 31. bd. 

wonhy of all pajx." —Smgiui 




Works Published by Henry S, King &• Co., 



MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 
Biicbard ColUns. Illustrated. Crown Svo. bs. 

heart, rar-Jteeili£ views, and Uberal cuUiv;!-' 



njlume.i'— Cton:* Jl< 



z la read an honeti 



"We may judge fns 
lillle' loluii 



word."— 7p*« S«II. 



mme Sunday reading."— £nr/il*C*«n:/i- fat Ihon^I and Itndy,"— 7flibi *hW. 

"Very chaste and pure in siylc." — I well." — Literary Ckurekmafi. 

THE REALM OF TROTH. By HisB E. T. Came. Crown 8vo. 
51. &/. 

"A UDgularly calm, thoughtful, and | that Truth Is sinnelhinE tul^Tiger and more 

""■'It teli^e-orliT'whatildoeJTOl'l^e ««rr*ma".™ ="^ "'K'- -' ci.i>y 

to hear, but whsl it cannot be told too often. | 



more of the leadings of thLi worlhv fol- 
lower of the sainlly Si. Dominick."- 



THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Bythe Bev.H.K. HaweiB,M.A., 
" Author of Music and Morals," etc Crown Svo. "ji. 6d. 

"Bears marks of much ongmality of | but with remailabLe fteahnos andvi^ur. 
ihouEhtflDdindivldiialityDfeKpreEfiifln." — In all Chat he aays we petceive a trans- 
Paif Malt Golf lie. pareot honesty and singlcoess of purpose." 

V New Volume of Sermoni By the Bev. H. 
iFrcparins. 
Se^Dnil EditioD. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. Willi it Narrative of the Old 
Catholic ConETess at Munich, By J, Lowry Whittle, A.M., Trin. 
Coll., Dublin. Crown Svo, 41. bd. 

"We may cordially reeonuneod his bool: I Old Catholic movement.'' —J'sfunAir 
toHllwhowishtoforlowliiecoune of the { Rn-Uzt: 
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T HEOLOGICAL — COHiillUllL 
Second Edison. 
SCRIPTURE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR HIS- 
TORY. By G. S, Dre-w, BC.A., Vicar of Trinity, X-ambeth, Author 
, of " Reasons of Faith." Bevelled boards, 8vo. Price loi. &^. 

" Mr^ Draw has InvcDted n new jdechod I nadL>n frum Abraham downwDrds, vA'Ca. 
of itluAEraliii^ Scripture hialoty ^ from apwial refannce to the roriDiH points in 
ob±crvalioii of Lhc countries. Instead of ' which the geogniphv iLluEtntes the hiS' 
narrating hi* travel?, and rcrerring from ■ lory. . . He is very succoaafid in pic- 



NAZARETH : ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. By the Bev. G. E 
Drew, Vicar of TrinitT, Lambeth. Second Edition. In small 8»o, elolh, Ji. 

houlL "— Z>n>^ '/Vfri-"'/"*- Enfilish theology."— CSim/immV .1(V«ir 

THE DIVINE KINGDOM ON EARTH AS IT IS IN 
HEAVEN. By llie Bev. G. S. Drew, Author of " Naiareth ; iti 
Life and Le&BOna." In demy Svo, bound in doth. Price icu. &/. 

"Thoufhtful ind eloquEnt. . . . Full I There ii no lirlng divine l< 

of orij^iDol thinkiflB: admitably expreaed." whom the authorship would not bc4 credit.' 



TME MOST COMPLETE HVMV BOOK PUBLISHED. 
HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected and Edited by 



the Rev. W. riemingBteTBiiBOii, Author of "I'taying and Working,'' 

T/a Hymn-tmlt cansisls of Thrti Partx :—l. For Piihlid Worship.— II. For" 
and Private Wonhip.— III. For Childrm ; and coniain> Biographical Notice* ol 



pnrticnlitrs wUl hs/unUtk^ eit afplicA 



WORKS OF THE LATE REV. F. W, ROBERTSOI^. 

I EDITIONS. 



T 


SmaU cro 


MTiSvo. 


Price 31. 6rf. 


II 


Small cro 


wn 8vn. 


Price y. 6ii. 


111 


Small era 


wn Svo. 


Price 21. &/. 


IV 


Small cro 


wnSvo. 


Price 3J, erf. 



PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 



tfft CorahiU} fr n, Faltrms&r gwp, LmtJarr. 



IVerks Publislied by Ili'/try S. -Ki'ig ^^ Co., 



. F. W. Robertson — ci>iitmiif:l. 



LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, WITH OTHER LITERARY 
REMAINS. !Jy Llii: laiL- Bev. Fredk. W, Bobertaon. A Xeiv 
lidilion, incliidinj; a Correspondence with Lnily llyron. Wilh Introdaclicm 
by ihe Bev. Stopford A. Brooke, XLA. In One Vol. Unifonn 
with the Sermons. Price $i. [PiY/ariHS- 

A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. liy the Bav. P. 
A. Ifoble, delivered berore llie Yoimg Men's Chriitian Assodalion of 
Viltsbuifili, U.S. IJ. 6rf. 



WORKS Bv THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 

Chnplain in Ordinary to Her Majt-iy At Qi.efn. 

THE LATE REV, F. W. ROBERTSON, M.A., LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF. Edited by Stopford Brooke, MA, Chapla' ' 
Ordinary to the Queen. ~ 

In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. Price -j!. Gd. 
Library Edition, in demy Svo, with Two Steel Portraits, lai. 
A Popular Edition, in I vol. I'rice 6j. 

THEOLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS. Being Lectures 
by the Bev. Stopford A. Brooke, Chaplain in Ordinary 
M:i]e^Ly the QneeiT, 

CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 
Chapel, York Street, Londim. Ci 

" Nobly fcarleu OJld siogulatlv slrooE. . . . gam-s ourndmjration IhrogshoiU. 
^Brilak Quartcrfy Jln-ina. 

SecDnd EdJiian. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Six Sermons 
suggested by the Voysey Judgment. In i vol. Crown Svo, cloth. 31.61/. 
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THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

3B. fid. per Volume. 



e books of such merit thnt lendc:? will 



FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibljon. 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. Ey Mrs. G. L. 

ROBIN GRAY. Ey Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiere 
by HetmeBBy. 

KITTY. Ky MisB M. Betham-Ed wards. 

READY MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Facl Story. 

HIRELL. By John Saiinders. Author of " Ahel Drake's 
Wife." 

ONE OF TWO. By J. Hain Friswell, Author of "The 

Gentle I.ife,"elc. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 
THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 

OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 
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